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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HEART OF PETER 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. The age calls for quick results. One man and a machine for 
a number of years past has been doing the work of a hundred men 
and has made a great saving of time. Now we want to get rid of 
that one man and have the machine run itself. “Make it auto- 
matic,” is the cry of the day, is the demand of all and the dream of 
the inventor. Have fewer agents; shorten the time, and the quicker 
will be the results. I may write articles with a self-filling fountain- 
pen, put them on a self-lifting elevator by which they are carried 
to an automatic type-setting machine. Then they are put on a self- 
oiling, self-inking, self-feeding, self-folding, self-binding printing 
press. We need not pursue the history further. It is only one 
chapter in our automatic age. Those who believe the universe runs 
itself, do not find it hard to believe that a small portion of it may 
be made to do so. Some have eliminated God who is the only 
self-sufficient Being in existence, and for them the elimination of 
man is not a matter of much trouble. If they believe in perpetual 
motion on a large scale, why consider it madness on a small scale? 

Quick results are as much desired in men as in machines. If we 
want physical energy right under our thumb, ready to respond to 
the touch at the right time and in the right place, without the inter- 
vention of a thousand agents, much more do we want moral energy 
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equally ready, equally responsive. Because moral energy of that 
excellent type is not always available, men have the saying, “If 
you want a thing done, do it yourself.” It would be ideal to con- 
vert all of us into self-sufficient automatons, able to conduct a 
modern department-store or a modern elective university all by our- 
selves. The ideal unhappily cannot be realized. We need others; 
we depend upon one another. How, then, shall we get quick re- 
sults? Prompt, responsive, automatic energy gives such results in 
machines. Enthusiasm will do the same in men, because enthusiasm 
may be very easily defined as prompt, responsive, automatic energy 
of the soul. 

Although the topic of quick results is under discussion, we are 
not really slow in coming to the great Apostle St. Peter, whose 
heart we set out to study. The results we aim at will be all the 
surer for the delay. Christ, our Lord, was looking for enthusiasm. 
He was not to establish an automatic Church; He did not propose 
to eliminate a pilot from the vessel which He was launching for a 
voyage over the centuries of time. Peter had the enthusiastic heart, 
and his Master who looked for quick results, as eagerly as we do, 
chose Peter to be the chief agent in the Church. Peter’s life as we 
see it in the New Testament is a splendid example of enthusiasm 
both in overcoming obstacles and in attaining results. 

Enthusiasm must conquer inertia, that quality by which we keep 
on going when started, and keep on stopping when stopped. The 
first difficulty for the enthusiastic heart is to start from motion to 
rest or from rest to motion. St. Peter may not irreverently be 
styled a self-starter. When the seraph touched the lips of Isaias 
with a burning coal his heart was fired with enthusiasm, and he 
cried, “Lo, here am I, send me.” St. Peter had been touched into 
flame by more than a seraph and a glowing coal, and he promptly 
responded to a word, a look, a thought of his Master. No one is 
first to speak and act oftener than he. He was first among the 
Apostles by his authority, but he was first, too, in other ways. 
Nothing could chill the ardor of his enthusiasm. Using a figure 
of speech, we say that those who discourage others, throw cold 
water. St. Peter was not afraid of cold water. When he saw 
Christ, he was out of the boat at once to walk or wade, as the case 
might be. It happened, unfortunately, that he faltered and sank, 
because his faith was not then of the same ardor as his enthusiasm. 
Force or fear could not check Peter’s enthusiasm. His hand flew 
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to his sword and he wielded it before the mob in the garden and 
singled out the servant of the high-priest, who was no doubt a 
leading spirit. Death offered no terrors to daunt Peter’s enthu- 
siasm. “Lord, I am ready to go with Thee both into prison and to 
death.” There is no question of his sincerity and enthusiasm when 
he said that. It is true he failed in the supreme test, and as on the 
waters before a gust of wind or a white-capped wave his faith 
proved weak, so before an accusing crowd and a scornful laugh, his 
resolution broke and broke disastrously, but this shows a lack of 
other virtues, not a lack of enthusiasm. 

No, Peter had no lack of enthusiasm. His voice was ever ready 
to burst into a shout; his muscles were ever poised for a leap; his 
foot was ever lifted for a run; his hand tingled and ached for 
instant action; even his tears had the promptness of enthusiasm 
and gushed forth at a look. He was not like the character of the 
dramatist, who cried, “anon, anon”; he cried with Isaias, “Lo, here 
am I, send me.” He might make mistakes, but he believed, no 
doubt, with the one who said, “The man who makes no mistakes, 
never makes anything.” He might have to be pulled out of the 
water, he would not be found crouching timidly in the hold of the 
ship. He might have to be rebuked by his Master with the severe 
words, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” but it will be noticed he de- 
served the rebuke for being too far front. Peter’s first fault was 
that he was too enthusiastic. He was always at boiling point or 
went off too quick, because it was touch and go with him. His 
heart was overcharged with energy, and was released into instant 
flame or force. He was responsive, prompt, automatic. He had 
the heart of an enthusiast. 

II. The Heart of Christ was attracted to the heart of Peter be- 
cause in it He saw the qualities needed for His Church. A leader 
wants enthusiasm in his followers. People who move when they 
are pushed, who cannot go of their own accord, are not desired 
where a cause is to be forwarded. St. Peter had initiative and 
energy and so was singled out by Christ to be the head of His 
Church. There was, too, another reason for Christ’s choice. His 
Heart found in Peter’s heart an answering trait. The Heart of 
Christ was filled with the purest and highest enthusiasm. To be 
prompt and responsive, to run where others walk, to fly where 
others run, these are characteristic marks of enthusiasm. To do 
all that in the face of difficulties and hardships and sufferings, is 
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supreme enthusiasm. To leap for others into humiliation and dis- 
grace, to rush to a torturing death that others may live, that is 
Divine enthusiasm. If the tears of Peter sprang swiftly into his 
sad eyes, every drop of Christ’s heart-blood had a swifter speed, a 
more exultant enthusiasm. The drops came to His Heart only 
that they might rush forth again. When Christ outstripped His 
Apostles on the way to Jerusalem and excited their wonder, it was 
the warmth of His heart-blood gave speed to His steps. The same 
eager Blood, swelling in His Veins and pressing insistently upon the 
chambers of His Heart, made Him cry out that He was straitened 
until His baptism with that Blood should be accomplished. When 
Christ lay in His agony in the garden, the countless drops leaped 
forth as though they would in their enthusiasm anticipate their 
sacrifice of the morrow. Nor was His Heart’s enthusiasm content 
when the morrow came, to give of its streams many deep and brim- 
ming channels: It presented itself also to the spear point that the 
full source might lavish upon us the wealth of its contents and be 
drained to the last drop. 

The Heart of Christ was filled with Divine enthusiasm, as we 
know, from its sacrifices and death, but we could have known the 
same truth from the wonderful manner in which Christ guided and 
developed the enthusiasm of Peter. He who educated the im- 
pulsive heart of Peter, knew well the nature and ways of enthu- 
siasm. He did not crush out or destroy the restless energy which 
at first rushed into so many excesses. He taught Peter how to 
govern and direct his ardor and left him at the end with even in- 
creased energy, but all under control and centered upon worthy 
objects. The process is well worth studying somewhat in detail. 

At the outset Christ awakened Peter’s enthusiasm by opening up 
to him a career like the one He followed. “I will make you a 
fisher of men,” said Christ, and Peter enthusiastically answered, “I 
leave all for you.” When Peter made the generous profession of 
faith, speaking for all the Apostles as he usually did, “Thou art the 
Son of the living God,” Christ encouraged him to greater displays 
of enthusiasm by promptly replying, “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build my Church.” Excesses of enthusiasm were 
checked by warnings and rebukes. If, in his enthusiasm Peter 
erred, he was equally enthusiastic in his reparations. He promptly 
and entirely refuses to allow Christ to wash his feet: ‘Thou shalt 
never wash my feet,” and when corrected, he is just as prompt and 
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entire in his acceptance: “Lord, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head.” 

The reproofs of Christ grew milder as Peter’s training proceeded. 
“Get thee behind me, Satan, thou savorest not the things of God,” 
Christ said to him sternly when Peter remonstrated with Him 
about His Passion and Death. But for what seems to us a far 
greater sin in Peter, his denial of the Lord, made more fearful by 
oaths and curses and lies, Christ has the gentle but sufficient rebuke 
of one reproachful look. That is enough for Peter. Finally, the 
last great encounter of these two enthusiastic hearts was the com- 
plete atonement for that denial and Christ’s most gracious lesson 
to His ardent disciple. It was the gentlest of Christ’s rebukes. 
The fall of Peter and his triple denial was not mentioned in word, 
not noticed in look, but gently and kindly alluded to in a marvelous 
device of the best of teachers. Near the Lake of Galilee they met. 
Peter was still as enthusiastic as ever. He is still the originator, 
“I go a-fishing.” He is still ready to plunge into the water: 
“When he heard it was the Lord, he girded his coat about him and 
cast himself into the sea.” Then in the early morning light, after 
the long night’s fruitless work, after the miraculous haul of the 
great fishes, when the meal that Jesus had made ready, was par- 
taken of, these two enthusiastic hearts close in a duel of love. 
Three times they encounter one another and their interchanges of 
blows leave them not weaker, as in duels to death, but stronger and 
more ardent because this was the duel to life and eternal life. Peter 
had set aside the pride of enthusiasm; he had not lessened its in- 
tensity. He would not put himself above others, but he would 
appeal to Christ’s heart for the testimony of the warmth of his 
love. When Christ asked “lovest thou Me more than these?” 
Peter with his old confidence cried, “Yea Lord, Thou knowest that 
I love Thee.” Now at last Peter was confirmed in the faith; he 
was the rock solidly established upon the love of Christ. He was 
now prepared with chastened and purified enthusiasm to be the 
pastor of all Christ’s flock. He was prepared, too, to look forward 
bravely and generously to the end which enthusiasm called for. 
The Heart of Christ had faced the sacrifice of death upon the 
Cross, and the same sacrifice is foretold for the enthusiastic heart 
of Peter, schooled to perfection by the Heart of the Master. 





SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE MEANS OF GRACE EXPLAINED, WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
GRACE, SANCTIFYING GRACE 


Divine grace is absolutely necessary for salvation. To be saved, 
we must have faith, for, says St. Paul, “without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God” (Hebr. ii, 6). But faith is a Divine gift, a 
Divine grace. To be saved we must keep the commandments; but 
we cannot keep them, if God does not help us by His grace to keep 
them. 

Grace is a gift God gives us to help us to save our soul. God 
alone can give it to us. The Blessed Virgin and the saints cannot 
give it to us, but can obtain it for us by their prayers. Jesus Christ, 
by His Passion and Death merited for us all the graces we need. 
Grace is therefore the price of His precious Blood, and has Jesus 
Christ as its author. It is the Holy Ghost who distributes grace 
to us, to the whole Church, to all mankind. Grace is given to us, 
not for our body, but for our soul; not for the natural life of our 
soul, but for its spiritual life, for our spiritual welfare, to enable us 
to merit, to gain heaven. 

God, the Master of His own gifts, is free to bestow more abun- 
dant and greater graces on some than on others. Just as a busi- 
ness man may donate greater gifts to his head clerk than to his 
errand boy; as a builder polishes some stones destined for a 
prominent place very carefully, and hardly touches others, but puts 
them into the wall just as they are; so God gives more graces 
to the Pope, to priests, than to ordinary Christians, or to 
pagans and unbelievers. But He gives to each one all the graces 
he needs to save his soul. To the good, God gives enough grace to 
remain good, to overcome temptations, to grow better and perform 
all their duties. To the wicked He gives sufficient grace to be 
converted. To unbelievers and heretics He gives sufficient grace 
to find out the truth, to know and do what is right, and to avoid 
what is sinful. 
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There are two kinds of grace, habitual grace and actual grace. 
I shall explain actual grace next Sunday. 

Our soul has its own natural life which imparts life to our 
body. But of itself our soul has no right, no claim to heaven, nor 
can it do the least thing to gain or deserve heaven. Even the grand- 
est and noblest actions of themselves, apart from sanctifying grace, 
cannot deserve the slightest reward in heaven (See 1 Cor. 13, I to 
3). But when sanctifying grace is infused into the soul, or re- 
stored to it, the soul receives a new, an incomparably grander life, 
a supernatural life, which makes it holy (however wicked it may 
have previously been, as we learn from the example of the good 
thief), enables it to live, to work for heaven, makes it a child of 
God, and gives it a right to heaven. Sanctifying grace is given to 
the soul in Baptism; it is lost by mortal sin, thus called because it 
destroys the supernatural life of the soul. By worthily receiving 
the Sacrament of penance, and also by an act of perfect contrition 
with the intention of going to Confession, the soul regains sanctify- 
ing grace and thus again lives supernaturally. Sanctifying grace 
imparts to the soul such great splendor and beauty, as to surpass 
natural beauty, and to be capable of charming the angels and even 
God Himself, 

All the treasures in the world cannot purchase even the least 
degree of sanctifying grace. It is more precious and more neces- 
sary to us than our health, our life, for without it we cannot enter 
heaven; and the more we possess of it, the greater will our happi- 
ness be in heaven. Rather than lose, or even endanger, sanctifying 
grace, we should most willingly suffer every torment and even death 
itself, as the martyrs did. Let us daily endeavor to increase it in 
our soul by multiplying our good works. Let us every morning 
pray earnestly to God to help us to preserve it until death, for it is 
the necessary garment required to be admitted to God’s feast and 
to sit at His table in heaven. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ACTUAL GRACE 


Last Sunday you heard that grace is a gift of God, a help He 
bestows on us for our salvation; the Blood of Jesus Christ is the 
price of that grace, it is absolutely necessary for our salvation; this 
sanctifying grace dwelling in the soul makes it holy, a child of 
God and endows it with a right to heaven; that it is more precious 
than all the treasures of the world and that we should die rather 
than lose it by committing a mortal sin. To-day I will explain 
actual grace. 

In all that concerns our salvation we are as perfectly helpless as 
a new-born babe. “Without Me you can do nothing,” says our 
Divine Reedemer (John xv, 5). Without God’s grace we cannot 
even have good desires, good thoughts, a good will, do good works 
deserving of heaven. “Our sufficiency is from God” (II. Cor. iii, 
5). “It is God who worketh in you both to will and to accomplish” 
(Phil. ii, 13). But with God’s grace we can do everything neces- 
sary for salvation. “I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth 
me” (Phil. iv, 13). To merit heaven we must, first, be in the state 
of grace, that is, we must possess sanctifying grace. He who is in 
mortal sin cannot gain merit for heaven, as you heard last Sunday. 
But besides possessing sanctifying grace, we need actual grace for 
every good thought, word and deed, so helpless are we without 
God. Actual grace is the help that God gives us to think, say or do 
something good that deserves heaven, and to avoid whatever is 
sinful. Actual grace does not remain in the soul, like habitual 
grace, but is transient like the help you give to a companion 
to lift or carry something, which he cannot lift or carry by 
himself. His own strength dwells in him; but the help you give 
him remains with him only as long as the lifting or the carrying 
lasts. 

How does actual grace help us? In the first place, it enlightens 
our mind, like the sun’s light, which enables our eyes to see things. 
In like manner, actual grace enables us to see what is right, that we 
may do it; or to see what is sinful, that we may avoid it. In the 
next place, actual grace helps or strengthens us to do what is right 
and to avoid or overcome what is wrong or sinful. For instance, 
John passes one morning near a church; the thought strikes him 
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what a good thing it would be, if he would go in and hear Mass, 
since he has plenty of time. This thought is an actual grace 
prompting him to do an act pleasing to God, and also moving his 
will by urging him to enter the church and hear Mass, and at the 
same time helping him, as it were, to go to hear Mass and gain 
great merit for heaven. On another occasion, John, on his way 
to school, sees a tree loaded with fine juicy apples. He feels 
tempted to climb over the fence and steal some. But the thought 
strikes him: “That would be wrong, for it is a sin to steal.” This 
is actual grace enlightening him. But the apples look so nice, so 
enticing, and make his mouth water. But then comes the reflection, 
how wrong it would be to offend God for a few apples. He then 
concludes: “I will not steal, I will not offend God.” And he goes 
away. ‘This is the result of the actual grace moving and strength- 
ening his will to overcome the temptation. 

Actual grace is a help God gives us; but this help does not compel 
us against our will; it leaves us free to accept it, or to refuse it. 
In the two cases just mentioned John remained perfectly free. 
Actual grace did not compel him to hear Mass, nor did it drive him 
away from the tree with a club or a shot-gun. He acted freely in 
both cases and did what was right, for he was a good boy. But 
had it not been for God’s grace, he would have acted differently. 
A bad boy would have paid no attention in either case to the prompt- 
ings of grace, and would have passed the church without going in, 
and would have climbed the fence and would have gorged himself 
with those fine apples. 

Woe to those who resist God’s grace, and blessed are those who 
profit by it. We have remarkable examples of this. When our 
Divine Saviour was hanging on the Cross there were two wicked 
thieves crucified with Him, one on each side. One of them witness- 
ing the admirable patience of Jesus in His cruel torments amid 
the horrible insults and vile mockery of the Jews, and hearing Him 
praying for and excusing His enemies, was moved by an interior 
grace to acknowledge Jesus as the Redeemer, and pray to Him: 
“Lord, remember me when Thou shalt come into Thy Kingdom” 
(Luke xxiii, 42). He was saved, for Jesus said to him: “Amen, 
I say to thee, this day thou shalt be with Me in paradise” (v, 43). 
- The other thief witnessed the same things, received a similar grace, 
but he resisted the grace, and continued to insult our Divine 
Saviour; he died impenitent and was lost. In like manner, those 
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who profit by the graces God gives them, are saved, whilst the re- 
probates in hell owe their reprobation to their resistance to the 
graces God bestowed on them. 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ACTUAL GRACE 


Last Sunday I spoke to you on actual grace and its necessity for 
salvation ; I explained to you that it is a transient help of God to do 
good and to avoid evil, and that it does not take away our liberty, 
for it is in our power to avail ourselves of it or to resist it. 

There are two kinds of actual graces; some are interior, and 
others are exterior. God gives us interior-graces in the form of 
good thoughts, or inspirations to perform some good act or to 
avoid an evil one; also in the voice of our conscience urging us to 
perform certain things, because they are a part of our duty, or be- 
cause they are good and meritorious, or forbidding us to do certain 
things, because they are evil or dangerous to our salvation; also in 
our conscience reproaching us because we have done evil, and telling 
us to repent, to go to Confession and amend our life. Every one 
of you has experienced these interior graces, inspirations, dictates 
and reproaches, or remorse of conscience. Among exterior graces 
we must reckon the sermons and instructions of the priest, of 
your teachers in school, the admonitions of your parents, the teach- 
ing of prayers and of the catechism, the hearing of Mass, the good 
examples of others, pious reading, the sight of the crucifix, of holy 
pictures. Also in many cases sickness and misfortunes. In fact, 
how many evil-doers, and even great sinners, are converted by a 
spell of sickness, by the death of a friend, by some calamity. (Con- 
version of St. Ignatius, an officer badly wounded in battle; to while 
away the weariness of his convalescence he could get nothing else to 
read than the Lives of the Saints, and he became a saint. Conver- 
sion of the worldly Norbert going to amusements with a companion, 
and converted by seeing his companion killed by lightning at his side. 
Conversion of St. Paul, the rabid persecutor of the Church, con- 
verted by being struck from his steed and blinded near Damascus.) 
Numberless other examples prove that such so-called misfortunes 
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are frequently great graces God bestows on those afflicted with 
them. (Example of St. Lidwina, who became a great saint 
through thirty-nine years of cruel sufferings and helplessness.) 
Such sufferings and misfortunes are for many indispensable helps 
to salvation. 

Some graces are called sufficient graces, because, if we would 
make good use of them, they would suffice to save us; but, on 
account of our weakness and inconstancy, we frequently fail to 
profit by them. The grace of prayer, as you will learn next Sunday, 
is the universal sufficient grace given to all men, by means of which 
they can obtain the most powerful, or efficacious graces. When we 
receive an efficacious grace, it so enlightens and strengthens us, that, 
without losing our liberty, we are sure to profit by it. Such power- 
ful graces we need, such graces we should strive always to obtain 
from God. 

But let us remember that grace does not do everything for us. 
Grace is only a help, and requires us to do our share, to do all we 
can ourselves, and then grace will help us to do what we cannot do 
ourselves, and will render comparatively easy what is exceedingly 
difficult or even impossible. You have seen how a mother 
teaches her little child to walk; she has to help him, it is true, 
but he cannot learn to walk unless he does his share. So it 
is also with grace. You will not, for instance, acquire the virtue of 
patience, unless you try to be patient, for if you do not try, it is a 
proof that you do not really wish to acquire that virtue, however 
much you may pray for the grace to be patient. God will never 
force you to do anything against your will. Hence, dear children, 
heed the admonition of St. Paul: “We exhort you, that you receive 
not the grace of God in vain” (II. Cor. vi, 1). Woe to us, if we 
resist God’s grace! Besides the example I gave you last Sunday, I 
will close by giving you another on this all-important subject. 

Judas, as you know, betrayed our Divine Saviour for a sum of 
money. He pointed out Jesus to His enemies by one of the greatest 
marks of friendship and love, a kiss. Jesus, to move him, to con- 
vert him, gave him many graces. He received his kiss most kindly; 
reproached kindly; called him His friend. All this should have 
moved the traitor to repent and ask our Saviour’s forgiveness; but 
no; he resisted grace, did not profit by his remorse, despaired and 
hung himself and was lost. How differently did St. Peter act 
with grace! Peter had not only three times publicly denied our 
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Lord, but he had even taken a terrible oath that he did not know 
Jesus. A few moments later Jesus, bound like a criminal, was 
dragged by the soldiers in front of Peter, and Jesus cast a kind but 
mournful look at him; it was a great grace for Peter; and Peter 
profited so well by that look of grace, that he at once went out and 
wept bitterly over his sin. Moreover, he did penance for it as long 
as he lived. Jesus, after His Resurrection, made St. Peter the 
head of His Church and His Vicar on earth, and Peter is now a 
great saint in heaven. Let us also be faithful to the graces God 
gives us, and we shall avoid sin and gain merit for heaven and save 
our soul. Therefore I do “exhort you that you receive not the 
grace of God in vain.” 





TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PRAYER, A MEANS OF GRACE 


Last Sunday I explained interior and exterior actual graces; the 
necessity of cooperation with grace, and the danger of not profiting 
by the graces God gives us. Moreover, I called your attention to 
the fact that God gives to all men sufficient grace for salvation, but, 
as we are so weak and inconstant, we need efficacious graces, that 
is, graces so powerful as to enable us, especially in different mat- 
ters, to keep from sin and save our soul; and I mentioned that we 
can always obtain these powerful graces, if we make use of prayer, 
that sufficient grace which God gives always to all men. Certain 
special efficacious graces we obtain by receiving the Sacraments. 
All the other efficacious graces we can obtain from God by praying 
for them. Prayer is then the universal means of salvation, the 
key of heaven. 

There are several kinds of prayer; the prayer of praise, the 
prayer of thanksgiving, the prayer of petition. 1. When we be- 
hold the beauty of this earth, of the heavens, of the stars, we feel 
urged to praise God for His goodness, power, wisdom in creating 
things so grand, so beautiful. 2. When we consider the dire 
poverty, misfortunes, sufferings, troubles, physical defetcs or de- 
formities of many of our fellow-men, and reflect on all the advan- 
tages we enjoy, we feel grateful to God and thank Him for His 
gifts. 3. When we are in bodily suffering or danger, in trouble, 
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in distress, in want or strongly tempted, we implore God to help 
us. This is called the prayer of petition. As we are always in 


need of His help either in temporal matters, or in what concerns * 


our salvation, it behooves us frequently to implore God to help us. 
We ask for His grace in all our spiritual wants. 

Prayer, the prayer of petition in spiritual matters especially, is an 
indispensable duty for every one, first, because God commands it, 
and secondly, because it is absolutely necessary as the universal 
means of obtaining the graces we need to be saved. 

1. God commands us to pray. “I say unto you: Ask, and it 
shall be given to you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened to you” (Luke xi, 9). “We ought always to pray, and 
not to desist” (Luke xviii, 1). Jesus taught us to pray by word 
(in the Our Father), and by His example, for He prayed in the 
crib, in the temple, spent whole nights in prayer, prayed in the 
garden, on the Cross to His last breath. “I have given you an 
example, that as I have done, . . . so do you also” (John xiii, 15). 

2. Even if God did not expressly command us to pray, we 
should be obliged to pray, because prayer is absolutely necessary 
as a means of salvation. We cannot receive the Sacraments worth- 
ily without prayer. Prayer, in fact, is the universal means of sal- 
vation, because it is the universal means of obtaining Divine grace. 
We cannot keep the Commandments, resist temptation or persevere 
and die in God’s grace without prayer. Prayer is capable of ob- 
taining every grace we need for our salvation. Prayer is, more- 
over, the food of the soul; the soul that does not pray, will sooner 
or later starve or die spiritually, fall into mortal sin. The soul 
that does not pray, is like a body that has no appetite; we say such 
a body is sick, because it cannot eat. In like manner, the soul that 
does not pray, is sick. Prayer is also the breath of the soul; a body 
that does not breathe, is dead; the soul that does not pray, is spiri- 
tually dead. Prayer is also the key of heaven, because it obtains 
for us graces that open heaven to us, that enable us to gain heaven. 
It is also the ladder to heaven. By prayer we ascend to heaven 
step by step during our life, and, when we die, we ascend from 
the highest step into heaven. No one who has attained the age of 
discretion can go to heaven without prayer. He who will not pray, 
does not wish to have anything to do with God, and goes further 
and further away from Him, the longer he neglects prayer. 

St. Alphonsus says: “All the adults who are in heaven are there 
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because they prayed; had they not prayed, they would never have 
reached heaven. All who are in hell are there, because they neg- 
lected prayer; had they prayed, they would not be in hell, but in 
heaven. Two criminals died, one on each side of Jesus; one of 
them prayed and was saved; the other did not pray, and was lost.” 
Prayer is absolutely necessary for the good, that they remain good 
and not yield to temptation. Prayer is absolutely necessary for 
sinners, that they may be converted and obtain forgiveness. Prayer 
unites us to God already on earth; it turns our thoughts and aspira- 
tions towards heaven, helps us to do good, to overcome temptations, 
consoles and strengthens us in sufferings and trials, assists us in 
our wants, obtains for us the grace of final perseverance and 
heaven. In prayer we converse with God about what concerns us, 
and this we can do as often and as long as we wish. Would you 
not look upon it as a great honor, a great favor to be allowed to 
converse only once about your interests with the President, with 
the Pope! But this you can do freely as often and as long as you 
wish with the Almighty Himself, who will ever be all goodness to 
you! 














SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 
BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
I. GRACE 


We often speak of the grace of God without having any very 
clear idea of what we mean. Some people fancy it is a sort of good 
will, or benevolence, with which God regards the just, but this is a 
mistake and we learn what grace really is from the Catechism, which 
says that grace is a supernatural gift of God, freely bestowed upon 
us for our sanctification and salvation. 

Grace is a supernatural gift of God—being supernatural it is far 
more precious than all gifts and privileges in the natural order. It 
is the outcome of God’s supernatural love of men, infinitely surpass- 
ing all the benefits conferred upon us in our creation. It is infused 
into our souls, and is not mere benevolence on the part of God. We 
might indeed call any gift of God’s a grace or favor, but we are 
speaking now of the grace which enables us to believe the revealed 
truths of faith and to keep the Commandments. This grace is an 
effect produced within us by God’s goodness. “The love of God,” 
says St. Thomas, “is never idle; just as fire is inconceivable except 
as actively burning and glowing, so is His love inconceivable with- 
out activity. It produces much good in those on whom it is be- 
stowed, but its most excellent result is the grace which God infuses 
into our souls.” 

Grace is given gratuitously, it is not merited by us. All that we 
possess, we receive from God; of ourselves we are nothing and 
have no gifts of body or of soul; we owe all to Him. ‘Who hath 
first given to him, and recompense shall be made him” (Rom. xi, 
35). Since, then, we possess nothing and have not even any claim 
to gifts in the natural order, how can we possibly have a right to 
God’s grace, a gift far transcending the limitations of our nature? 
We cannot deserve it, but He gives it, because of His boundless 
love of us and His desire for our salvation. 

A clear account of the nature and efficacy of Divine grace is 
given by a holy bishop of Paris. “It is,” he says: (1) “an aid be- 
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stowed on us by God in His mercy, to enable us to do good works 
and to secure our salvation; (2) an aid against ourselves, or rather 
against our depraved nature and evil inclinations ; (3) an aid to help 
us to endure with success the sharpest struggle, and to conquer our- 
selves; (4) an aid against all opposed to our salvation, against all 
enemies seen and unseen, who strive, by means of bad example and 
temptation, to make us desist from doing right and fall into evil; 
(5) an aid enabling us to remain pure amidst the wickedness of 
this world, and to lead holy lives in the midst of godless men; (6) 
an aid in our efforts to accomplish good works and to become more 
holy.” 

Grace is indeed a powerful means of help; without it we can do 
nothing, and with it everything. It is that good gift, proceeding 
from the Father of Light, that is able to convert us and change our 
hearts. By grace we are what we are; and, if we are ever anything 
in God’s sight, we owe it to His grace. 

Although God’s grace is, strictly speaking, only one, we speak of 
various kinds of grace, according to the various effects that it pro- 
duces. 

Whenever God gives grace, it is to promote the salvation of man, 
either of the person himself who receives the grace, or of him for 
whose benefit he receives it. Graces are sometimes given us to pro- 
mote the salvation of our neighbors, and are distinguished from 
those tending to our own salvation. To the former class belong 
the power to work miracles, to prophesy, to speak unknown tongues, 
etc. They tend to the conversion, edification and perfection of our 
fellowmen, and it is of them that St. Paul writes (I. Cor. xii, 7): 
“The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man unto profit. 
To one, indeed, by the Spirit, is given the word of wisdom; and to 
another the word of knowledge, according to the same Spirit. To 
another, faith, in the same Spirit; to another, the grace of healing, 
in one Spirit; to another, the working of miracles; to another, 
prophecy; to another the discerning of spirits; to another, diverse 
kinds of tongues; to another, interpretation of speeches.” | 

We are not concerned here with these graces, which are rare and 
extraordinary, but rather with the “ingratiating graces,” tending to 
our own salvation. This name has been given them, because they 
adorn the soul of him who uses them, and cause it to be pleasing in 
God’s sight. 

Some graces are transient, or actual; others are permanent or 
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 fabitual. The former, as their name denotes, act upon the soul for 
a short time only, and then pass away. They are the graces of 
which the Council of Trent says that they precede, accompany and 
follow all good works, although, strictly speaking, it is in each case 
the same grace. The habitual graces are permanent; they confer 
certain abiding qualities, planting and sustaining piety in the soul. 
They remain in the soul of a just man, and are said to be infused 
into it. They include sanctifying grace and supernatural faith, 
hope and charity. 

Among the ingratiating graces we may reckon also Divine illumi- 
nations, enabling our darkened intellect to recognize supernatural 
good, and also Divine inspirations, prompting our will to love and 
accomplish the same. 

The more we consider what grace is, the more must we marvel 
at God’s solicitude for our salvation, since He supplies such abun- 
dant means for securing it. We shall see later on how important 
it is to make a good use of first grace, and to what a high degree of 
sanctity we might attain, if we cooperated with the graces which 
God gives us. We are too apt to value lightly our immortal souls, 
although God regards them as most precious, and we ought to re- 
gard it as the greatest of all possible misfortunes for a soul to be 
deprived of the grace that He has given. “No arts, no riches, no 
beauty nor strength, no wit nor eloquence, are of any worth with 
Thee, O Lord, without grace... . Neither faith, nor hope, nor 
other virtues are acceptable to Thee without charity and grace” 
(Imit. of Christ iii, 55, §4). 


II. Grace INDISPENSABLE TO OuR SALVATION 


(a) Original Sin. God’s works are all perfect, and He did not 
create mankind originally in a state of imperfection. We read in 
Holy Scripture that it was through sin that death, misery and cor- 
ruption entered the world. The first man was perfect both in body 
and soul, and God, who, as St. Paul tells us (I. Thess. ii, 12) “hath 
called us into His kingdom and glory,” exalted man far above his 
natural status, and gave him the means of knowing, serving and 
loving Him, not merely as his Creator, but also as his highest super- 
natural good, so that thus he might attain to eternal happiness. 
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This was a special grace, enabling man to recognize supernatural 
good and disposing him to all that was good, for he was free from 
all concupiscence and bodily obstacles, and had his senses com- 
pletely under the control of his reason, which readily obeyed God. 
The first two human beings were created thus in God’s image, 
adorned with righteousness and sanctity. 

They did not, however, remain in this state. 

God warned Adam that on the day when he ate the forbidden 
fruit, he should die, but nevertheless they did not obey God and 
refused to act in accordance with His will; they ate the forbidden 
fruit, and the first sin was committed. 

The results of this sin followed at once, and the devastation due 
to it was the more disastrous because of the magnificent qualities 
with which they had been endowed. They fell from their state 
of perfection, lost their innocence and deteriorated both in body 
and soul. The Church teaches us that in consequence of his dis- 
obedience, which involved the loss of sanctity and righteousness, 
the whole Adam was reduced to an inferior condition in both 
his body and soul. The bodies of mankind became thenceforth 
subject to decay and destruction and to innumerable diseases and 
pains, ending only with death. In the souls of men, the beautiful 
harmony between human reason and God’s will was shattered; 
concupiscence prevailed, men’s will inclined to evil, to rebellion 
against God’s commands, and being defiled with the stain of sin, 
they appeared unclean and foul in His sight. 

We are by nature what our first parents became in consequence 
of sin. 

We have all inherited his fallen nature, bereft of its original 
goodness and sanctity, and endowed with an overpowering inclina- 
tion to evil. Our nature is therefore inevitably fallen, stained 
with the first sin, 7. ¢., with an inheritance of sin. This is why the 
Apostle says that we are “by nature children of wrath” (Ephes. ii, 
3). Just as Adam’s nature had, after his sin, a depraved tendency 
to evil, so do we possess a similar tendency, and are incapable of 
knowing and loving God as we should do, in order to attain to ever- 
lasting life. These considerations will enable us to understand 
the effects of original sin upon our ultimate destiny, the contem- 
plation of the triune God. 

(b) The Consequences of Original Sin considered in reference 
to our Eternal Salvation —1. As a result of original sin we are 
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unable of ourselves to do anything which in God’s sight can merit 
eternal life. 

St. Thomas teaches this very clearly. He says we may picture 
to ourselves a sick man lying weak and prostrate in his bed, utterly 
unable to rise. He can move his hands and feet, but cannot raise 
himself without help, nor can he stand alone or walk even a very 
short distance. His illness has deprived him of all strength. In 
the same way, sin has not deprived man of his natural gifts and 


faculties; he can still perform many morally good works; he can 


honor his parents, be grateful to benefactors, ,etc., but man cannot 
do anything meritorious in the eyes of God and conducive to his 
own salvation. To accomplish such a work is altogether beyond 
his natural powers; in fact nature, having a tendency to evil in 
consequence of original sin, is apt rather to lead man astray and 
to plunge him into idolatry, so that his works are actual hindrances 
in the way of salvation, and by no means help to attain his end. 
If a man wishes to do any supernatural work, meritorious in God’s 
sight, he can obtain the requisite power only through supernatu- 
ral aid. 

2. But we are not merely unable of ourselves to do any work 
meriting eternal life-—we cannot even have the will to do it, unless 
we are helped. 

Sin has the effect of alienating our will from God, and inclining 
it to what He has forbidden. The will of fallen man is turned 
away from God, his heart is estranged from everything that tends 
to God and he is cold and indifferent to God’s interests. 

In consequence of the weakening of his will, it is difficult for him 
to do any natural good work, and how can he obtain strength to 
rise to what is supernatural? He requires some extraordinary 
assistance, that his heart may be touched, his mind roused and his 
will strengthened. No sinner could ever be converted if God did 
not awaken within him a holy fear of losing his soul and a firm 
purpose of amendment. As St. Paul says (Phil. ii, 13), “It is God 
who worketh in you both to will and to accomplish.” 

3. Moreover, we are so weakened by original sin, that we cannot 
of ourselves even recognize supernatural truths. We have lost all 


the good that we once possessed, and nothing remains to us but sin _ 


and weakness. The intuitive power, possessed by our first parents, 
of recognizing God as our supernatural good, is ours no longer; 
our understanding is darkened, so that we are hardly able to 
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distinguish truth from falsehood. “We are not sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves, as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is from 
God.” (II. Cor. iii, 5.) 

If God had not caused us to be instructed in the truths of the 
Catholic faith, we should not have known of ourselves that there is 
one God in three Persons, that the soul of man is immortal, that He 
will reward the good and punish the wicked, etc. If a man suddenly 
begins to take a new view of life and of the world, if he values all 
_ that relates to God and his own salvation, and recognizes the 
futility of what he has hitherto esteemed highly, so that he deter- 
mines to abandon all for God’s sake ;—all this is due to a super- 
natural light, given him to illumine his understanding, and show 
him that his former way of life could never lead to eternal happi- 
ness. The light proceeds from God, not from himself. 

4. Original sin has made us too weak to refrain long from 
sin by our own strength. As soon as the will of man was alienated 
from God, he began to break the commandments, and his natural 
inclination to satisfy his senses was aggravated by an inherited 
disposition to evil. Concupiscence is at the root of sin. “The 
tongue no man can tame, an unquiet evil,” says St. James (iii, 8), 
for no one completely avoids sinning in word. 

Did we not receive extraordinary help, and did not some super- 
natural power strengthen us, we should fall from one sin into 
another, until we reached the lowest depth. 

Without supernatural means, how could the stain of mortal 
sin ever be removed? God cannot forgive sin, unless the sinner 
be contrite, and in order to be so, he must believe that God is 
offended by sin, and will, as a just Judge, punish it; he must believe 
also that God in His mercy will pardon a contrite sinner, and there- 
fore he must hope for forgiveness, and, lastly, he must love God, 
as his highest good, and be sorry for having offended Him. But 
how could fallen man of himself believe, or hope, or love? Unaided 
he could never attain salvation; he could neither do, nor think, 
nor purpose anything good, nor atone for his sins by true contrition. 
The whole human race would have inevitably perished, unless God 
had come to our assistance. He alone was able to restore man 
to his former state of innocence and justice. By dying for our 
sins, Christ won for us the grace of God, the means whereby we 
obtain strength to do supernatural good works and so to please Him. 

This grace is, therefore, indispensable, for without it we can 
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do nothing to secure our salvation. When we reflect on these 
things, we perceive on the one hand our own weakness and the 
terrible evil of sin, and on the other we see, as a contrast, the 
immaculate purity of God’s holy Mother. Being free from original 
sin, she never felt that perverse inclination to wrongdoing that 
causes us to fall so often. From the very beginning of her exist- 
ence her soul turned naturally to God, for she was as pure as the 
first man ever created. Yet her freedom from sin was not a result 
of her own merit, but gratuitous grace bestowed upon her by 
God through the merits of her Son. May she, being full of 
grace, intercede for us; not that we too may receive grace, for 
God gives all men enough to work out their salvation, but rather 
that we may have it in such abundance as to render it easy for us 
to do good works, and so prepare ourselves to receive sanctifying 
grace; that at last, adorned with sanctity and justice, we may 
join her Divine Son, Jesus Christ, in heaven. 


III. SuFrricieEnt GRACE 


It is an article of faith that God desires the salvation of all men. 
“He will have all men to be saved,” as St. Paul tells us (I. Tim. 
ii, 4). “As I live, saith the Lord God, I desire not the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live.” 
(Ezech. xxxili, II.) 

We have seen that man is of himself unable to believe, hope 
or love in any way conducive to his salvation, that he cannot long 
refrain from sin, nor can he rise again after a fall. He could 
therefore never be saved unless God gave him the graces that he 
requires, and from time to time made sin appear repulsive and 
goodness attractive, thus encouraging him to abandon the one and 
cling to the other. Again, after a man has resolved to follow 
what is good, he can never adhere to this resolution without God’s 
help, so he needs additional grace, to draw him, as it were, along 
the right path. “No man can come to me,” said our Lord, “unless 
the Father, who hath sent men, draw him.” (John vi, 44.) 

Since then God’s grace is so absolutely indispensable to our 
salvation, and He desires all men to be saved, it follows that He 
must give every one sufficient grace to secure salvation. 
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This he does first by bestowing prompting grace, which enlight- 
ens the understanding to recognize Divine truths, and also stimu- 
lates the will to do good and abstain from evil. Every one receives 
grace of this kind. There is no one who can deny that from time 
to time he perceives the emptiness of worldly things, and longs 
for something better, that he shrinks from death and judgment, 
and is aware of a voice within him, urging him to do right. Such 
thoughts flash through the mind, and are so many prompting graces, 
sent us by God for our salvation. God does not prompt all by 
the same means. He makes use of various occasions for com- 
municating sufficient grace to men. He calls the heathen to a 
knowledge of the one true faith by sending men to instruct them, 
and He has sometimes sent angels, as He did in the case of 
Cornelius. 

He calls sinners to return to the way of salvation both by 
prompting them inwardly and by the instrumentality of outward 
objects, which act first upon their senses and then upon their 
souls. Such objects are good books and pictures, words uttered 
in season, good examples, a sudden accident or disaster. By these 
and many other means God calls men to seek salvation. Sometimes 
the contemplation of the beauties of nature, the flowers and stars, 
has impelled men to do penance and to be more zealous in serving 
God, whose power and goodness are so plainly revealed in His 
works. “Many heathen,” says St. Prosper, “have been brought 
to a knowledge of God by the things of nature, which have served 
instead of the prophets.” 

All these are prompting graces, calling the soul to penance or 
to perfection. They are also called awakening graces, because 
they awaken the will to do right, and preventing graces, because 
they precede all meritorious action, they are the first to be given, 
without our feeling any desire for them, and others generally follow 
them. 

Finally they are sufficient graces, because they enable a man, 
if he will, to abandon sin and work out his salvation. They are 
the graces with which God “enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world” (John i, 9), so that none can complain of not 
having received them; even the greatest sinners will, on the day 
of judgment, be forced to confess that they had enough grace to 
enlighten them and bring them to salvation. 

God does not confer these graces just when man desires, but 
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in His own good time. He gives them to-day, and may withhold 
them to-morrow; to one He gives more and to another less. This 
is no injustice on His part; but it is far beyond our powers 
to comprehend how He distributes his favors. He gives grace 
when and where He chooses; to one man-at home, to another at 
church; to one in solitude, to another in a crowd. St. Paul was 
called on the way to Damascus, whither he was going to persecute 
the Christians. Grace sometimes seems to cease, we are no longer 
aware of its promptings, but nevertheless, if a man only will, 
he can almost always be advancing on the way of salvation, by 
means of graces previously given. 

God calls one man more frequently and more urgently than 
another. He tolerates one sinner for many years, another for 
hardly as many weeks; from some He withdraws His grace after 
their first fall into sin. It is not for us to inquire why He acts 
thus. “O man,” cries St. Paul, “who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it: ‘why hast 
thou made me thus?’ Hath not the potter power over the clay?” 
(Rom. ix, 20.) This is an impenetrable mystery which no one 
but God can fathom. We must be content to know that He cannot 
be unjust, and that He gives each of us sufficient graces for us 
to save our souls. 

To some He gives slight graces, easily resisted by the human 
will, and often their result seems to be negative. Others receive 
more potent graces, which impel the will strongly to good, though 
still it is able to withstand them. There is also a third sort of 
grace, so strong that it almost invariably secures the accomplish- 
ment of good, even in cases where the will is most perverse and 
hardened to wickedness. The freedom of the will is not violated, 
but they attract it so powerfully that it very seldom fails to yield. 
Just as by means of kindness we are sometimes able to win over 
a man, so as to have him completely under our control, and can 
ask of him whatever we like; so can God infuse such abundant 
grace into the heart, that it is filled with sweetness, and experiences 
so much pleasure in being drawn to God, that it never thinks of 
resisting. Whether the grace given be strong or weak, abundant 
or scanty, it is always sufficient for salvation. 

If any one asks why, if God gives every man sufficient grace, 
so many are lost—we can only reply that Lucifer received far 
more grace than other blessed spirits, and yet he was cast into hell. 
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Judas undoubtedly received as much grace as the other Apostles, 
and yet he perished. It often happens that those who have received 
few graces are saved, and others, who have received more, are 
lost. Why this is so, will be the subject of our next instruction. 


IV. Erricacious GRACE 


St. Thomas Aquinas was once asked by his sister what she must 
do in order to be saved. Without a moment’s reflection he replied: 
“You can be saved if you will.” She begged him to explain his 
meaning and he replied: “If you have the will, you can abandon 
the vanities of the world, you can avoid evil, you can do good. 
If you have the will, you can be chaste, patient and gentle. If you 
have the will, you can do God’s Will in all things. If you have 
the will, you can increase God’s grace within you, and, by means 
of sanctifying grace, you can be saved.” 

“If you have the will.” The salvation of every individual de- 
pends upon his own free will. Just as he has it in his power 
to live a good or an evil life, so it depends upon himself whether 
he is to be saved or not. Although God gives sufficient grace to 
every man, He does not interfere with the freedom of his will, 
but allows him to choose whether he will accept the grace offered, 
and do right, or reject it, and do wrong. 

From several passages in Holy Scripture we see clearly that 
grace is rendered ineffectual by resistance on the part of the 
human will. 

God often reproaches the Jews with having refused to follow 
His call. “I called, and you refused; I stretched out my hand, 
and there was none that regarded” (Prov. i, 24). 

In the Book of Isaias (v, 3, etc.), the Jewish nation is compared 
with a vineyard, and God complains: “Ye men of Juda, judge 
between me and my vineyard. What is there that I ought to do 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done to it? Was it that 
I looked that it should bring forth grapes and it hath brought 
forth wild grapes?” 

Unless the Jews had had the necessary grace, they would not have 
deserved reproaches; but they were to blame for having received 
it abundantly, and resisted it, so that the grace was ineffectual. 
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Our Lord too complained bitterly and said: “Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee; how often would I have gathered together thy children, 
as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not” (Matt. xxiii, 37). And again: “Woe to thee, Coro- 
zain, woe to thee, Bethsaida; for if in Tyre and Sidon had been 
wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, they had 
long ago done penance in sackcloth and ashes” (Matt. xi, 21). 
In the same way St. Stephen upbraided the Jews as “stiff-necked 
and uncircumcised in heart. and ears,” because they resisted the 
Holy Ghost, and, withstanding all His promptings, had refused 
to accept the teaching of Christ (Acts vii, 51). 

There are therefore sufficient graces, that we can resist, though 
we do so to our own destruction; and the Church has condemned 
the theory that man is unable, if he has the will, to resist the 
inward prompting of God’s grace. 

A very important truth follows from this fact. Just as a man 
is free to obey or to resist the prompting of grace, so does it 
depend upon himself whether God’s grace is to be fruitful or 
unprofitable within him. If he is attentive to it, he will receive 
further grace to will and to accomplish what it suggests, and thus 
he will become fit to receive sanctifying grace, and eventually he 
will be saved. Our salvation depends absolutely upon ourselves, 
and no one should say that God is responsible for one man’s con- 
version and another’s persistence in sin, because He has given 
more grace to the one than to the other. He gives the necessary 
grace to all, but one has accepted and the other has refused it. It 
is not enough for us to offer no resistance to grace, we must 
welcome it and co-operate with it; and this is particularly true of 
the first grace, for a man’s salvation often depends upon the 
use made of it. 

Nothing comes suddenly into being. This is a law, the action 
of which we can observe in nature. Everything has a cause, and 
grows and develops until it reaches the term of its existence. 
A tree is the outcome of a little seed, that first sent up tiny leaves 
from the soil, and produces fruit only after years of growth. It 
is the same in the moral life. Nothing takes place suddenly. A 
man does not become a villain or a saint suddenly, but gradually. 
God could of course bestow upon a sinner such abundant grace 
as to raise him at once to a high degree of sanctity, but He does 
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not usually act thus. He gives first grace, 1. ¢., He gives light, 
or prompts us to some good work. If we accept this grace and 
listen to its suggestions, God gives further graces, and they help 
us to overcome ourselves in greater matters, and to accomplish 
more difficult tasks. The more we co-operate with God, the more 
grace do we receive, until at last we obtain sanctifying grace and 
the grace of final perseverance. 

Hence, as a rule, our salvation depends upon the first grace, 
just as the links of a chain depend upon one another, and he who 
makes a good use of first grace, draws all the rest of the chain 
of graces down upon himself. First grace is often a very small 
one; we are apt to think it very unimportant; we are perhaps 
prompted to say some prayer, to avoid some sin, to deny ourselves 
something. They are small things in themselves, but they may be, 
and often are, beginnings to which a long chain of graces is 
attached. If we neglect them, we receive none of the subsequent 
blessings. 

Bl. John Gualbert belonged to a noble and wealthy Florentine 
family, and was well and carefully brought up. As he approached 
manhood, the temptations common to riches and high position over- 
powered him, and he plunged into a life of dissipation and vice. 
Nothing but God’s merciful goodness could have rescued him 
from the depths of misery into which he had fallen. His only 
brother Hugo had been murdered by another noble, and John 
resolved to avenge his death and kill his murderer. He was con- 
stantly looking for an opportunity of carrying out his design, and 
found it on a certain Good Friday, when, being on his way back 
from the country to Florence, he met this noble in a narrow gorge, 
where they could not avoid coming face to face. 

The murderer threw himself at John’s feet, and implored him, 
for the sake of Christ, whose death they were commemorating 
that day, to spare his life. For a few moments John was undecided 
how to act; then the remembrance of his Saviour, praying for 
His executioners, prevailed, and he offered his hand to his enemy, 
saying: “I canot refuse you what you ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ. I pardon you. Pray for me, that God may forgive me 
also.” 

Each went his way, and John began to reflect upon his wicked 
life, and thought that he had perhaps been worse than the mur- 
derer, having brought death upon his Saviour, and destruction 
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upon his own soul. This idea left him no peace, and he went to 
the monastic church of St. Minias, threw himself on his knees 
before the crucifix, and prayed. God poured out grace upon him 
so that, feeling himself called to a new life, he rose up, and went 
at once to the abbot of the monastery to seek admission to the 
community. 

His father was at first most indignant, but after a while con- 
sented to his entering the religious life. John now devoted himself 
to doing penance for his former sins, and to conquering the per- 
verse inclinations of nature. He kept such careful watch over 
himself that gentleness and humility took possession of his heart, 
and he became a model of all virtues. His brethren wished to 
elect him abbot, but he could not be induced to accept this dignity, 
and preferred to leave the monastery and go to the remote district 
known as Vallombrosa, where he founded a new Order and died 
in the odor of sanctity. This was a great grace for a man who 
had spent his early years in the pursuit of evil, and it was due 
to his promptly accepting and using the first grace, as soon as 
it was given. This first grace led him to pardon his enemy, and 
by so doing he acquired greater graces still; to these also he was 
faithful, and thus he gradually advanced, until at length he died 
in the enjoyment of sanctifying grace. 

Had he neglected the first grace, and slain his adversary, he 
would have added murder to his previous sins, and would probably 
never have been converted. 

This example teaches us how God usually deals with a soul. 
The use of first grace is all-important. There are critical moments 
in grace as in sickness, moments when we hover between life 
and death. If a physician fails to adopt the right course of treat- 
ment at such a moment, his patient dies: In the same way, if 
we lose the opportunity that is given, it may never recur. If 
St. Paul on his way to Damascus had not at once accepted and 
used the grace offered him, he would probably have died in his 
sins. The young man, who had kept all the commandments from 
his youth, and whom our Lord desired to have among His followers, 
hesitated because he had great possessions, and he never came 
back. He had missed the moment of grace, and lost his vocation 
to be an apostle. 
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FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, 0O.M.I. 


“T BELIEVE IN THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The Saints have an identity of interests. I. In this world, 
persons endowed with virtue and holiness have like interests in all that 
pertains to faith and religion. 

II. Souls, detained in purgatory, are further interested in one another 
by a mutual compassion. Our ability to render them assistance is the 
most practical way of viewing our relation to them. 

III. The Saints in Heaven are united in the beatific vision. They 
rejoice in the spread of God’s glory and the salvation of living men. 
Hence they are anxious for our welfare. 

Practices—Make a diligent use of the means of grace for your own 
spiritual advancement and the advancement of your fellow men. Render 
assistance to the suffering souls. Honor the blessed in Heaven by 
appealing to their intercession. 


This text, taken from the Apostles’ Creed, is an expression of 
the Catholic belief that the saints and friends of God have vital 
interests in common. It is of Divine faith that things affecting one 
soul in its relation to sanctity and happiness, have an intimate bear- 
ing on all souls that belong to the Kingdom of Christ. We Chris- 
tians glory in a brotherhood whose membership transcends the nar- 
row limits of this world. We claim as our fellow citizens and our 
brethren, countless human beings dwelling in heaven, on earth, in 
purgatory, who are united by a mutual sympathy and friendship 
among themselves and by the common reliance they place in the 
goodness and favor of the Almighty. 

I. Now all are called saints on earth who are sons abiding in 
the household of God. To be such they must be free from grievous 
sin. But freedom from sin and admission to the companionship of 
the saints, we may well recall, in the case of most men implies repent- 
ance for past misconduct and a determination of future amend- 
ment; just as it required the sorrow and tears of the returning 
prodigal to open once more to him the home of his youth and inno- 
cence. Whether then it be Baptism or penance that has made 
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them the friends of God, the saints on earth are the living mem- 
bers of the Church Militant, whose essential qualification is inno- 
cence and holiness, and whose cherished possession is a common 
heritage of merit and atonement bequeathed to them by Christ in 
the shedding of His Precious Blood. The saints here below have 
in common the same means of grace and edification, enabling them 
to withstand with unfaltering countenance the dangerous allurements 
that threaten their peace of mind. They all partake of the Banquet 
of the Lord and are fed with the same Holy Bread of eternal life. 
Their common worship is the prayer and sacrifice of the universal 
Church offered up by the mediation of an Omnipotent Intercessor. 
It is the prayer of many hearts united with the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Their voices ascend to heaven as one voice and cry, beseech- 
ing the Father of mercies that the days of His children on earth 
may be disposed in peace and that all may be numbered in the flock 
of the elect. 

II. The saints in purgatory are those who suffer after death, 
but who have received from God, in the particular judgment, the 
certain assurance that they are saved. Their earthly existence for 
them is a thing of the past; but the combats they sustained in the 
flesh and the temptations they encountered, have left wounds and 
scars that were not entirely healed by the remedies applied of con- 
trition and penance. Their condition, in dying, though not merit- 
ing everlasting punishment, nevertheless prevented their instant 
passage into paradise. And thus they are excluded for a time 
from heaven. They are the saints called the Church Suffering, 
because they remain in a place of purification, until by the grief 
and affliction they patiently endure, all wounds and traces of their 
earthly failings and imperfections are burnt and purged away. 

But the good and the generous, when subjected to suffering, are 
peculiarly sensitive to the affliction of others. Hence the saints in 
purgatory are united in sorrow; and as their common grief at being 
kept far from God, is so much the more penetrating, so likewise 
the compassion they feel for one another’s distress is deeper and 
more overpowering than any we can experience in this world. 

Nor does this mean that these afflicted souls are separated from 
the living. Rather, we must say, participation in the treasury of 
atonement, of which the living Church holds the keys, is more 
necessary for them; seeing that, in their prison and chains, they 
are powerless to help themselves. Though confined in purgatory, 
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they retain a rightful share of the benefits dispensed in this world 
by the ministers of Christ. They are joined to their human 
brethren on earth by the recognition and expectancy of relief. We 
are able to lend them aid by offering to God, as atonement for their 
debt, our own prayers and other good works. What a consoling 
dogma of our religion that we can thus render assistance to de- 
ceased relatives and friends, our separation from whom by death 
we bitterly mourn! And we may be well assured of their gratitude 
and of their prayers in return if our charity, esteemed by God, 
hastens for them the glad hour of their deliverance from prison 
when they shall be granted refreshment, light and everlasting rest. 

III. By far the most numerous branch of the Communion of 
saints is formed of the blessed in heaven. From every tribe and 
tongue and people are they gathered before the face of God in the 
everlasting courts where they participate in the all-absorbing vision 
of things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, which it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. It is the Church Trium- 
phant, the union in glory of souls washed in the Blood of the Lamb. 
It is the unspeakable happiness that the assembly of the elect enjoy 
when they possess God eternally as their reward exceedingly great. 

Now, if there is an identity of interest among the faithful of 
this world, if, likewise, there is an intimate union and fellowship 
animating the suffering souls, then what shall we say of the union 
and fellowship that pervades and animates the inhabitants of the 
Holy City? Seeing that the heart of man was created for neither 
strife nor sorrow, but for happiness alone, and since rational beings 
instinctively seek companionship in enjoyment, thus, in the abode 
of perfect rest where no shadow of suffering threatens, each re- 
deemed soul is united with his companions of glory, and the knowl- 
edge of his own individual blessedness is immeasurably increased 
by sharing in the blessedness of the unnumbered thousands that 
sing hymns of joy before the great white throne. 

But even in their joy, supreme and everlasting as it is, the saints 
in paradise are not forgetful of their brethren in less happy spheres. 
How many among them retain a vivid memory of the chastening 
pains they lately endured, and which they know others still endure, 
as the nearer preparation for participation in the privileged Com- 
munion of the beatific vision! Further, in viewing the sacred 
wounds of the glorified humanity of Christ, are they not necessarily 
reminded of this world we dwell in? Are they not reminded that 
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earth, and not heaven, was chosen by the Son of God for His 
mortal career in human flesh? And that, on this earth, He elected 
to suffer and to die to purchase for men so glorious a destiny? Is 
it possible for the elect to forget the abode where the foundations 
of their happiness were laid? Where God, for their benefit, mani- 
fested His bountiful Providence by miracles and revelations, by 
lessons of warning and promises of reward, by institutions of 
holiness and mercy? Where they themselves, sustained by Divine 
grace, were able to rejoice in the midst of tribulations and sorrows 
that appeared too heavy, too unbearable to all except to those who 
loved God and trusted in the power of His love? 

Nay more, this present world in its actual condition, is revealed 
to the eyes of the blessed. They take a never-failing interest in 
the lives of existing men, because, however poorly circumstanced 
we may be, they behold the true nobility we possess as children of 
God redeemed equally as they by the Precious Blood of Jesus. In 
our souls they see imaged the adorable likeness of our Maker. In 
us they recognize members of that Church whose riches are their 
enjoyment. And if their joy will be filled with greater rejoicing 
in the triumph of our salvation, then truly may we say that the 
saints are with us not only in mind, their hearts likewise accompany 
us, so to speeak, in the battle we wage against the powers of dark- 
ness. Their intercession with God is unceasing in our behalf that, 
through His mercy and goodness, we may be made to persevere till 
the hour of victory and reward. 

Practices —Let us not permit this First of November to pass 
away without making some useful applications of our belief in the 
Communion of Saints. If we belong to the company of the just, 
then we are constrained to practise holiness. We are bound faith- 
fully to fulfil our duties toward God and man. Still we will show 
little generosity in so worthy a cause if we limit our endeavors to 
strict duty. We must therefore multiply our deeds of virtue that 
our example may be a shining light for the footsteps of our fellow 
Christians whose welfare is so closely connected with our own. 
During this month of November no person, animated with a spirit 
of charity and true piety, will fail to engage in special good works 
for the benefit of the suffering souls. Finally, let us pay due honor 
to the saints in paradise who are our friends nearest to God. Let 
us beg them to obtain from the Almighty this favor: that our lives 
may resemble theirs in goodness and fidelity in the service of re- 
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ligion, and that, in dying, we may be speedily admitted into the 
full participation of the celestial privileges of the Communion of 
Saints. 





FEAST OF ALL SOULS 
PURGATORY » 


BY THE RT. REV. BISHOP J. S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“Have pity on me! Have pity on me! at least you my friends, for the 
hand of the Lord is heavy upon me.” 


SYNOPSIS.—November dedicated to the suffering souls. Their inability to 
help themselves—we can do much for them, but don’t. Why? Because 
(1) we seldom think of them, and (2) because we altogether fail to 
realize their extreme need. Though we fully accept the doctrine of 
Purgatory, we do not grasp its meaning. “Out of sight, out of mind.” 
All suffering is bitter, but nothing on earth so bitter as the sufferings in 
Purgatory. Nothing here on earth with which to compare it. Verdict 
of Saints; teaching of St. Thomas. St. Paul quoted. Souls suffer, not 
only intensely, but continuously. They can do nothing to alleviate their 
pain. They know we can do much, and marvel at the apathy of us who 
(a) are their blood relations, (b) intimate friends, (c) who are perhaps 
even now living on their generous legacies, and enjoying their fortune 
and possessions. The uselessness of an affection that shows itself merely 
in funeral equipage, flowers, wreaths, and costly monuments. 

A fourth motive urging us to help the holy souls is that they are the 
loved children of God. A fifth is that thereby we make many friends, 
whose help will be invaluable in the day of need. Classes of persons 
who have a special claim on us:—(1) Parents, and those closely related 
to us by blood. (2) Persons from whom we have received special care, 
kindness, help, and instruction. (3) Those whose present sufferings are 
largely due to ourselves. (4) Those who have none to pray for them. 
Chief MEANS to be employed, (a) Mass, (b) Communions, (c) prayers, 
especially those which are indulgenced, such as the Stations of the Cross, 
the Holy Rosary, (d) mortifications, and (e) alms. Resolutions and 
conclusions. 


The month of November, on which we are now entering, is dedi- 
cated in a special manner to the holy souls in purgatory. There- 
fore, I need no apology, if I stand here before you to-day, dear 
brethren, to plead their cause, and to beg your suffrages on their 
behalf. 

If these poor suffering souls were in a position to appeal to you 
themselves there would be little call for my weak and faltering 
words. Their deep and agonizing pain would give them a power of 
expression and an eloquence, compared to which that of a Chrysos- 
tom or Demosthenes would sound cold and insipid, so that you 
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would be unable to resist their heart-rending entreaties. But alas! 
they cannot speak to you themselves. They cannot make known 
their deplorable condition. The poor and the suffering in this 
world are indeed able to stand before our eyes and to expose their 
wounds and running sores, and may melt even our hard hearts by 
the exhibition of their misery; but the souls detained in purgatory 
can only suffer on in silence and wait, and resign themselves to 
their fate. 

Why, my dear brethren, do we, who might so easily bring them 
help and consolation and relief, leave them to suffer on and on? 
And why do we exert ourselves so little on their behalf? Why are 
we so slow to render them assistance, and to exercise towards them 
a generous heart-felt charity? 

There are, no doubt, many reasons, but if I mistake not, the chief 
is that we seldom think of the faithful departed. For the space of 
a few weeks or months after their death, we may perhaps bewail 
their loss, and remember them in our prayers. But time passes, 
and the visible world around us absorbs our attention, and other 
interests arise, and fresh acquaintances are formed, and new friends 
take the place of the old, who are soon totally forgotten. In a 
word, the justice of the old proverb: “Out of sight, out of mind,” 
is but too faithfully proved and exemplified in the conduct of most 
of us, even towards those whom we have loved best. 

Further; even when we do think of our relatives and friends who 
have passed away, we hardly ever attempt to realize and to bring 
home to ourselves, the immensity and the duration of their suffer- 
ings. If a father or a mother or anyone near and dear to us were 
enduring in this world a hundredth part of their agonizing pain, 
and were we able, with a little trouble, to relieve them, and ease 
them of their terrible torture, should we not be ready to do so? 
Should we not be even glad to exert ourselves to the utmost, and 
deem it a privilege and a joy, to help to put an end to their misery? 
Would not the very thought of their gratitude and thankfulness 
and of their words of hearty appreciation be reward enough for all 
our care and solicitude? Most assuredly! Then why do we lapse 
into listless indifference so soon as they have been withdrawn from 
our sight? Have we suddenly grown heartless? Has our whole 
nature changed, so that we no longer feel compassion and com- 
miseration? No! That cannot be. It is rather that we utterly 
fail to realize the awful truth, that there is a region where countless 
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souls are detained on their way to Heaven, and where they are 
purged and cleansed from the stains of sin, in the cruel flames of 
purgatory; and that among these must be numbered many friends 
of our own. 

The dogma itself, we, of course, accept. We believe in purga- 
tory, just as we believe in the Trinity, or in the Creation of the 
world from nothing, viz., because the Church teaches it, but we 
seldom pause to reflect upon the doctrine or to ask ourselves what 
it really means. Nor have we tried to form any accurate concep- 
tion of the bitterness and the terrible severity of the punishment 
inflicted. 

All suffering is bitter. Even earthly suffering is a fearful thing, 
and few of us can conceive the many torments that may be endured 
in even a single human body. The racking of neuralgia, the throb- 
bing of fever, the dislocation of limbs, the crushing of bones, the 
tortures of a hundred different diseases and sicknesses and plagues 
and epidemics are bad enough to contemplate. Yet, these are, after 
all, but the sufferings of the poor corruptible body. Of such, we 
are able to form some notion. But the torments of a disembodied 
spirit is beyond all experience, and cannot be fully understood by 
any man living. We have nothing with which we can compare it 
in this world; nothing that can equal it, within the compass of our 
limited human experience. That it surpasses all earthly torments 
is the teaching of theologians, and the view of all spiritual writers. 
It is also the verdict of the saints, and of all who have been favored 
with revelations and supernatural visions on the subject. 

St. Thomas, the prince of theologians, tells us that those confined 
in purgatory suffer from the same fire as the damned in hell. It is 
one and the same flame, he argues, that torment the lost, and that 
cleanses the saved. The light faults and imperfections and venial 
offences with which a soul enters purgatory, may be burnt away 
by this fierce devouring element, and the soul, at last, cleansed, 
mounts at once, all pure, to Heaven. But the mortal sins and 
grievous crimes that stain the souls of the damned, are too deeply 
engrained in the very substance of the soul ever to be cleansed or 
burnt away, though eternity itself be employed in the process: 
hence, they must remain for ever in the bottomless pit. This is 
clearly implied in the passage of St. Paul, Epistle to the Corinthians, 
where he writes: “Every man’s work shall be made manifest; for 
the day (of eternity) shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
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by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. 
If any man’s work abide, . . . he shall receive a reward. If any 
man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but he himself 
shall be saved, yet so as by fire” (I. Cor. iii, 12, 15). 

But these imprisoned souls suffer not only intensely, but con- 
tinuously. The tedious duration of fearful torment is without in- 
terruption. In this world, even the greatest suffering is sometimes 
interrupted by refreshing sleep—men have been known to swoon 
away even on the rack—but in the next world there is no sleep and 
no cessation so long as the soul is detained. This is a second 
motive, urging us to come to their assistance. 

A third motive arises from their helplessness, and their utter 
inability to aid themselves. In this life, they could gain many 
graces and privileges, and were afforded innumerable opportunities 
of atoning for sin and of satisfying the claims of Divine justice. 
But all this ceased, so soon as they passed out of life. Now, they 
must remain passive under their affliction. They can do nothing 
whatever to alleviate their suffering. They lie like men bound fast, 
hand and foot, and incapable of assisting themselves. On the other 
hand, they are perfectly well aware that we, who call ourselves 
their friends, might do an immense deal for them, if only we would. 
They are keenly alive to the fact that our prayers and our penances, 
our almsdeeds and our Communions can bring them rest and solace, 
joy and peace, and a speedy end to their torments, but they also 
see that, for the most part, we seldom give the matter a thought, or 
trouble ourselves about them at all. 

What must be their surprise, when they note the indifference and 
coldness of the many near relations and dearly loved companions, 
whom they have left behind them. What must be their feelings, 
when they think that instead of helping them, these so-called friends 
are intent only on their own amusement and enjoyment? and that 
those who have inherited their possessions, and have been enriched 
by their legacies and gifts have scarcely a thought to bestow upon 
them in the hour of their greatest need! Do they not seem to 
stretch out their hands in supplication towards us? Cannot we 
hear them, in spirit, crying out in their dire distress: “Have pity 
on me! Have pity on me! At least, you my friends; for the hand 
of the Lord is heavy upon me.” Picture to yourselves a soul in 
purgatory, yearning for prayers, Masses, and alms to be offered up 
for him; and instead of that, watching his mourning relatives spend- 
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ing their money on worthless flowers and wreaths to place above 
his mouldering corpse! Or putting up a costly monument or rais- 
ing to his memory an expensive marble head-stone. The elaborate 
funeral, with its coaches, its black horses with sable plumes, and 
its hired mutes and attendants, may impress the passer-by, but can 
bring no refreshment to those who are purging out their imperfec- 
tions in penal fires. How bitter and almost unsufferable must be 
the sight of such purely earthly displays of grief to one who has 
entered into the world of great and eternal realities! One earnest 
de profundis, or even a single burning ejaculation is, to him, worth 
more than a whole city draped in black, or an entire churchyard 
piled with wreaths and exotic flowers. Spiritual help is what he 
seeks. The gift of flowers will not assuage his thirst, nor will all 
the well-known garments and trappings of woe quench the agony 
that writhes his soul. 

A fourth motive urging us to help them is found in the fact that 
the souls in purgatory are the friends and servants of God. Nay 
more, they are the holy and innocent children of the Eternal Father, 
who longs to welcome them Home, and to fold them to His bosom 
in an eternal embrace. For their sins, so far, at all events, as the 
guilt is concerned, have already been blotted out. And though 
they are still suffering the consequences of past offences, the sin 
itself has long since been forgiven and forgotten. Hence, we 
should do all in our power to obtain their release, and a place 
in the heavenly kingdom. 

A fifth motive is of a somewhat more personal character. We 
should feel anxious to assist these suffering souls, so that we may 
thereby win their affection, and awaken their love. For, consider, 
on the one hand, that, though its actual reception may be delayed, 
yet they are absolutely certain of their crown. In a few weeks, 
months, or years, they are perfectly certain of being admitted into 
Heaven. For them, all risks are now over. All dangers are now 
passed. Their salvation is assured, and God will soon call them 
into His own blessed home. And once there, can they forget those 
who have hastened the hour of their entry? (Can they be unmind- 
ful of the sacrifices, and the loving supplications, the Communions 
and the Masses that have been so generously and so compassionately 
offered on their behalf? No! It is impossible. There is no such 
thing as selfishness or ingratitude in Heaven. Every act performed 
by those below by way of suffrage will be treasured up and remem- 
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bered with thankfulness by the blessed who have profited by them. 
Thus, we shall find very many and powerful advocates helping us 
from their thrones above, whom we should never otherwise have 
been able to reckon among our benefactors and friends. They 
will watch over us, and show an interest and a solicitude for us, so 
long as life lasts. If, dear brethren, we value the prayers of holy 
men upon earth, and frequently seek their aid, how much more 
reason have we to make use of a means, which will secure us, the 
far more powerful assistance of those, who in a short time will be 
enjoying the beatic vision, and the beatitude of the saints. Let us 
then resolve to succor them now, while we have the chance, that 
they may render us a similar service in the hour of our greatest 
need, when we, in our turn, shall find ourselves in the prison-house 
of God, and suffering amid the cleansing flames. 

Many other motives for exercising compassion might be added 
to the foregoing, but before concluding, we wish to say a word or 
two upon two other points. The first concerns the special class of 
suffering souls who have a more direct and personal claim upon 
us; and the second concerns the best and most efficacious means 
to be adopted to bring them relief. 

As to the first: there must be many now groaning in purgatory, 
who are very closely related to us by ties of blood, and whose love 
and many past kindnesses we now have an excellent opportunity 
of repaying. Surely! we should not let such a chance escape us 
unheeded! Many among you have lost your parents. Then call 
to mind all that you owe to them, who, under God’s Providence, 
were the authors of your being. Reflect on the deep affection and 
anxious solicitude with which they watched over you, during the 
years of your infancy and early childhood—a solicitude which, per- 
haps, you have never repaid. Think of how gently they chided 
you, how carefully they provided for you, and how patiently they 
bore with you, in spite of your many faults and failings. In their 
efforts to train and educate you, and in their consideration for your 
spiritual and bodily health, what a world of disinterested love was 
poured out upon you. Shall we now forget them? Shall we deny 
their claim upon us? Shall we suffer such an opportunity of prov- 
ing our gratefulness to go by without seizing it? O! Perhaps at 
this very moment it is on our account that they suffer, and because 
they were overindulgent in their dealings with us. Perhaps they 
are now detained amid the flames of purgatory, on account of their 
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overfondness, their excessive tenderness, in refusing to correct us 
and to punish us with fitting severity, and for having spoilt us by 
overindulgence and too much adulation. Surely, we have motive 
enough here, to excite within us the strongest desire of aiding them 
by our prayers. 

From parents, we may pass on to consider sisters, brothers, 
uncles, aunts and other near relatives to whom we owe so much, 
and in whose love we have had so large a share. 

Another class who seem to have more than an ordinary claim 
upon us, are those from whom we have received special favors and 
benefits, such as our school masters, instructors, superiors and 
counselors—in short, all such as have toiled and labored for our 
welfare, by teaching, exhorting and encouraging us. Among such 
may be enumerated the priests, who have baptized us, and absolved 
us, and fed us with the Bread of life, and helped us in a hundred 
ways to avoid evil and to do good; our venerable Bishops, who 
have watched over us, as shepherds over their sheep, with so much 
interest and care; and the Sovereign Pontiff, by whose wise direc- 
tion and solemn words of warning or of entreaty we have all bene- 
fited. 

Another class, to whom we owe a special debt, consists of those 
who are suffering the penalty of sins, into which we, perhaps, have 
led them by our foolish words, or our evil example. Souls whose 
innocence and purity we have injured and sullied by our own 
worldliness, carelessness, dissipation, irregular conduct, and irrev- 
erent or scandalous manners. How many suffering souls there 
must be, who rightfully regard us as, at least in part, the authors 
of their woe. Souls who are now expiating venial offences and 
imperfections, into which we, alas! have drawn them. If we grow 
angry, do we not often cause others to lose their temper? If we 
indulge in uncharitable conversation, do we not offer the occasion 
to others to do likewise? Have we never lent a dangerous book, 
or pointed out a suggestive paragraph in the newspaper, or en- 
couraged evil by looks or words or an approving smile: or invited 
friends to places of dangerous amusements, or in any other way 
been the occasion of their falls, at least into venial sins and moral 
delinquences? This may have been done often, and although per- 
haps, almost unconsciously, yet the result is the same. These sins 
must be burnt out in the flames of purgatory. 

I should like to say a word here about those souls, who have 
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none to pray for them, or to take an interest in them, and to point 
out their claim on our commiseration. But I have already detained 
you too long, so I must pass at once to the question of ways and 
means. 

Of all the means at our disposal there is none so powerful as the 
Holy Scripture of the Mass. There Jesus Christ stretches out his 
Divine hands, with the sacred wounds still visible on them, towards 
His heavenly Father, on behalf of his own brethren. He offers 
Himself up in atonement and satisfaction, and obtains for them 
countless blessings and consolations, which could scarcely be ob- 
tained in any other way. Then get as many Masses as you can 
said for the holy souls. And if you find any difficulty in this, at 
least assist at the adorable Sacrifice yourselves as often and as 
devoutly as possible, and lift up your own voices in unison with that 
of Jesus, so that your petitions being offered together with Him, 
may be more certain of a favorable hearing. 

Then we may offer our Communions, our penances and our alms- 
deeds for the same purpose, each according to the measure of his 
opportunity. 

In addition to this, we can always offer up our prayers. And 
when we have the holy souls in view, we should select, by prefer- 
ence, prayers that are indulgenced. Indulgenced prayers are now 
exceedingly numerous, and there is no difficulty in making a selec- 
tion, but if we may venture to recommend certain forms of prayer 
more than others, they would be the STATIONS OF THE Cross and the 
Hoty Rosary; since these, beyond others, have been enriched by 
many Sovereign Pontiffs, and are most efficacious. 

In conclusion, let us resolve in the first place, to watch over our- 
selves more carefully, so that we may live a life as free as possible 
from every deliberate venial sin: and, in the second place, to do all 
we can to atone for the various imperfections into which we are 
betrayed by our human frailty, so that when the end comes, and 
life, at last, fails, we may be detained in purgatory for the shortest 
possible time, before being admitted into the Home of everlasting 
joy and happiness above. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SLEEP OF DEATH 

BY THE REV. H. T. HENRY, LITT.D. 


“The maid is not dead, but sleepeth.”—Matt. ix, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The curing of the sick woman exhibits Christ 
as possessing power in Himself. The raising to life of the ruler’s 
daughter exhibits Him as the possessor of infinite power. This second 
miracle gives us a lesson of comfort, although her death is but one in- 
stance of the universal law of death—and this law appears at first sight 
saddening. 

I. God is the Master of Life and Death. We are absolutely helpless 
in His hands. We must let this fact sink into our consciousness and 
affect our manner of living. Illustration of human greatness and human 
helplessness, in the narrative of the reign and the death of Louis XIV. 
“God alone is great.” But God is also merciful, and has given mankind 
a deathless hope to cling to. The hope strengthened by the three 
instances of dead men raised to life in the Old Testament. 

II, Christ is God. The three instances of His divine power in raising 
the dead to life. The difference between these and the three instances of 
the Old Testament, Finally, He dies and rises again by His own power 
—He is God. 

III, The Resurrection. He will raise us from death to endless life— 
of joy or of sorrow. 

Petsson. The truest lesson here is one of Comfort; for we can 
determine which it shall be. 


Introduction—The sacred narrative which I have just read for 
you, brethren, contains an account of two wonderful occurrences. 
First, there is the cure of the sick woman, a cure wrought in a 
truly wonderful manner; for, with a sublime faith in the power 
of Christ, she simply touches His garment, and is healed. Observe, 
our Saviour is here pictured as a source of innate power. He is 
not like an ordinary physician, who strives by his art to diagnose a 
disease, then to apply appropriate remedies, and then to await the 
result, not certain of the cure which he hopes will follow. Neither 
does our Lord offer prayer for the cure of the woman, nor take 
any action in her regard. She simply touches the hem of His 
garment, and Christ perceives, in the language of the Gospel, that 
power has gone forth out of His sacred body into that of the woman. 
He is therefore the living source of power. The second miracle 
recorded here is that of the raising to life again of the daughter of 
a ruler of the synagogue. Christ, the source of power, does not 
merely cure disease; He now raises one who was dead to life. Let 
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us this morning take from this second miracle a lesson of hope and 
of glorious comfort. 

We know that, like the maiden spoken of in the Gospel, we shall 
all die. The soul that gives to the body all its active power, shall 
one day depart from it, and our friends will assemble to mourn for 
us, and the grave will await us as our final resting-place. It is the 
universal law of our nature, and we must submit to that law. All 
the history that stretches through thousands of years back to the 
earliest dawn of the records of humanity, is a story of death; and 
all the history that remains to be written, down to “the last syllable 
of recorded time,” shall continue that dreadful recital of death. 
The great world which we now inhabit, will itself die; for the sun 
will be darkened, and the moon will cease to give her light, and the 
stars will fall from Heaven. 

I. God ts the Master of Life and of Death—Mankind recog- 
nizes, my brethren, that death is a universal and inevitable law, but 
too often fails to recognize the great lessons taught us by that law. 
And yet these lie on the very surface of history and of our expe- 
rience. We are proud of our achievements, of our mental gifts, 
of our bodily powers—and yet all these must end in the grave. We 
are creatures of an hour, but we live here as if we were never to 
die. It is clear that one of the real lessons of death fails to strike 
deeply into our consciousness ; the lesson, namely, of our real help- 
lessness. Let me, then, illustrate briefly this great fact. 

We have read in history of the brilliant reign of the French king, 
Louis XIV. His life was a long one—two years more than the 
Scriptural one of three score and ten. He was gifted with many 
attractive qualities of person, a distinguished and courtly presence, 
a mind splendidly endowed, a spirit of adventure, of initiative, of 
self-reliance ; and he succeeded marvelously in his military and civic 
undertakings. Under his rule France became the home of the arts, 
of literature, of science, of commercial eminence; and meanwhile 
the rule of the king became so absolute and unquestioned that he 
could style himself the State—as though his single will represented 
the full will of all his people. And his people accepted the tyranny 
with an astonishing loyalty and subservience, and conferred upon 
him the historic title of ‘““The Great.” One can hardly exaggerate 
in describing the splendor of his court, the glory of his reign. But 
to him, as to every other great military and civic leader, came the 
eonqueror, Death. 
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His funeral was, of course, one of the greatest magnificence. 
The flower of the French nobility, the greatest men in warlike ex- 
ploits, the leaders in the refined life of a refined people, artists, men 
of letters, captains of industry, kings of finance, and churchmen of 
learning and eminence—all stood around his bier, rendering to the 
memory of his now departed greatness the tribute of their respect. 
Now the priest who is to preach the funeral oration mounts the 
pulpit. It is the celebrated preacher, Massillon. He stands there 
for a few moments in silence, apparently overcome with the diffi- 
culty of expressing in any appropriate terms the grief, the sense of 
loyalty, the high appreciation, the deep reverence, of the French 
people for their dead monarch. What, indeed, can he say that shall 
fitly image forth the glories of that long reign, the rich endowments 
of mind and body that had characterized the great Louis? 

Ah, brethren, the preacher was a representative there, not of 
earthly pomp or power or greatness; he was the representative of 
God and of eternal truth. And so, looking around upon that vast 
assemblage of the culture, the wealth, the nobility, the learning, the 
eminence in many ways of a glorious nation, he at last, with kind- 
ling eye and stern accent, breaks the painful silence. That immense 
audience hangs breathless upon his words. But his lips simply 
announce the everlasting truth: “My brethren,” he cries, “GOD 
alone is GREAT !” 

Yes, God alone is great. With all his power and prestige, Louis, 
surnamed the Great, was a helpless child in the hands of GOD. 
What now are his military triumphs, his indomitable will, his tyran- 
nous usurpation of authority, his exaction of obeisances from nobles 
and prelates, his wild dreams of conquest? What now are his 
splendors, his pleasures, his regal entertainments? Death has come, 
the minister of GOD, and the “Great King,” the “Great Monarch,” 
is a handful of pitiable dust, destined to be mixed with the dust of 
that earth from which he had sprung. 

That humble end to which he came is the end that awaits each 
one of us. It is just that it should be so; for we share in the fall 
of the common parent of the human race. And yet, if this were 
the whole story, our lot would be miserable, indeed. But GOD, 
who alone is GREAT, is a God of mercy as well as of justice. He 
has given us a Divine hope to cling to—the hope of a Redeemer 
who should conquer death and the grave, should make death but 
the gateway to endless life, and rob the grave of its terrors by 
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enduring it Himself. And so, with a sublime confidence could 
generation after generation of the patriarchs of the Old Testament 
sink into the countless graves of the ages, secure in the thought 
expressed by Job: “For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and in 
the last day I shall rise out of the earth; and I shall be clothed again 
with my skin, and in my flesh I shall see my God. Whom I myself 
shall see, and my eyes shall behold, and not another. This my 
hope is laid up in my bosom.” 

Against the testimony of the universal experience of mankind, 
who saw death as the end of all earthly life, this precious hope of 
another life was held out to the faithful servants of God in the 
Old Testament. And the hope was also fortified by the wonderful 
instances given in the Old Dispensation of a return to life, even in 
this world, of those who had died. There are three such instances 
recorded, and they merit our attention, for they are beautifully 
paralleled by the three instances recorded in the New Testament of 
the still more wonderful mercy of our Saviour. 

The first instance is that of the prophet Elias, who by his prayers 
obtained from God the power of raising again to life the dead son 
of the widow of Sarepta (III. Kings xvii, 17-24). The next is the 
similar miracle performed by Eliseus, who wrestled in prayer with 
God, and obtained from that Almighty Master of Life and Death 
the power of restoring to life the dead child of the Sunamitess 
(IV. Kings iv, 29-37). And, finally, there is the return to life of 
the dead body which, thrown into the grave of Eliseus, happened 
to touch the bones of the prophet, and was revivified as a testimony 
to the sanctity of the man of God (IV. Kings xiii, 21-22). 

In these three cases, the almighty power of God was invoked to 
perform a most wonderful thing. Of the countless dead of the 
ages, three are restored to earthly life, and become a witness both 
to the power of prayer and to the everlasting mastership of God 
over life and death. Truly, the Jewish people might well trust, as 
did Job, in the power and the mercy of God. 

II. Christ is God.—At length, brethren, the fulness of time had 
come, when all the prophecies of the Old Testament were to be 
fulfilled in the person of Christ. The Son of God came upon 
earth, and came to His own Chosen People. We know from the 
Gospels that the Jews failed to see in Him the fulfilment of their 
own ancient prophecies. Even His own disciples were “foolish and 
slow of heart to believe in all things which the prophets have 
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spoken” (Luke xxiv, 25). He was the God of God, the Light of 
Light, true God of true God. How should all this be undoubtedly 
signified and proved to an unbelieving generation? He wrought, it is 
true, most wondrous deeds of power and mercy, and these could 
prove His Divine mission sufficiently. But it was possible for a 
stiff-necked people still to disbelieve. Had not the magicians of 
Pharaoh done many wonderful things? And so the enemies of 
Christ declared that He cast out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils. Our Saviour showed them how foolish they were to say 
this; for if Beelzebub fought in this way against himself, he was 
simply overthrowing his own power. 

But there was one grand proof of our Lord’s Divinity which no 
man could deny. God alone is the Master of Life and of Death. 
If, then, our Lord were to raise the dead to life again, by His own 
power, He must be God Himself. 

I say, “by Hfs own power.” And it is important to notice the 
force of these words. For we have seen that the prophets Elias 
and Eliseus were able to raise the dead to life again. They did 
this, however, not by their own power, but only after prayer to God, 
as the sacred text reminds us. On the other hand, we find the 
Gospels giving us three instances of how our Lord raised the dead, 
not through prayer to His heavenly Father, but by His own direct 
action. 

The first instance of this is given in that beautiful and pathetic 
narrative of the widow of Naim, whose only son was dead and was 
being carried to burial. Our Saviour met the procession of mourn- 
ers, had compassion on the poor widow in her terrible bereavement, 
comforted her with the words: “Weep not,” and then addressed 
the corpse: “Young man, I say to thee, arise’—and he that was 
dead sat up, and began to speak (Luke vii, 11-17). Here, as you 
will observe, our Lord did not first pray, as did Elias and Eliseus, 
for power to raise the dead. He simply and immediately com- 
manded the dead man to rise to life again, and the marvelous event 
took place. He exercised His own power as God, and proved Him- 
self the Master of Life and of Death. ; 

The second instance of His power is given in the Gospel narrative 
of this day. I need not enter at all into the details of this miracle, 
as you have just listened to the affecting recital of the sacred text. 
But it is worthy of note that our Lord here speaks of the maiden 
as asleep, not as dead. The mourners and musicians knew that 
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she was really dead; and, says the Gospel, “they laughed Him to 
scorn.” Now this expression of our Lord is remarkable. True it 
is, that the Jews were familiar with the thought that death was, in 
one sense, a sleep, for a person goes to sleep at night expecting to 
rise again in the morning; and they who believe in the immortality 
of the soul lie down in death expecting to rise again. But our 
Lord uses the familiar expression in its spiritual meaning—and the 
people, carnal-minded as they were, fail to catch its comforting 
meaning. “They laughed Him to scorn.” They will soon learn, 
through the miracle Christ is about to perform, that He speaks in a 
spiritual sense. It is sufficient for Christ’s purpose that the world 
is gradually learning the tremendous fact that He is the Master of 
Life, that He is God Himself, and that He alone can make literally 
true the expression that Death is but a sleep. Doubtless, in the 
midst of their amazement at the restoration of the maiden to re- 
newed life, there will come to the people, again and again, the 
reflection that He who raised her to life again, compared her death 
to a sleep. 

And now we come to the third instance of Christ’s power over 
death. Lazarus, the brother of Martha and Mary, especially be- 
loved by our Lord, was sick. Our Lord is informed of this by a 
messenger, but still remained at a distance, and did not come to help 
Lazarus, who finally died. Let us listen to the words of St. John 
narrating the circumstances of this wonderful occurrence. Our 
Lord said to his disciples: “Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth; but I 
go that I may awake him out of sleep. His disciples therefore said: 
Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well. But Jesus spoke of the repose 
of sleep. Then, therefore, Jesus said to them plainly: Lazarus is 
dead” (John xi, 11-14). Is it not strange, brethren, that the 
disciples, who knew that Christ had raised to life the son of the 
widow of Naim and the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, and 
who in the second instance had compared death to a sleep, should 
have seen nothing spiritual in the words: “Our friend, Lazarus, 
sleepeth”? And is it not perhaps even more strange that Martha, 
meeting our Lord as He came near to the house of death, should 
have said to Him: “I know that whatsoever Thou will ask of God, 
- God will give to Thee”? Christ had shown His own infinite power 
in the two previous instances of the young man and the maiden 
who were dead. How slowly, brethren, we arrive at a clear knowl- 
edge of spiritual truths! But Martha’s words make it possible 
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for our Saviour to declare now, once for all, in a most unmistakable 
manner, his sovereignty over life and death. He therefore reminds 
Martha that the dead will rise again; and she, still not understand- 
ing the full truth, replies that her brother will rise again in the 
Resurrection at the last day. And immediately comes from the 
Divine lips of Christ the tremendous truth: “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the life.” The full truth is declared openly at last. Christ 
is God, the Master of Life and Death. He raises Lazarus from 
the dead, and none can mistake the import of the whole occurrence. 
And the startled enemies of our Lord forthwith determine to put 
Him to death. It was a most foolish conclusion to arrive at. But 
the enemies of God work out the hidden counsels of the Almighty. 
Christ came to die for us, and by rising again from the dead to put 
the seal of inevitable truth upon both His mission and His Divinity. 
He dies on Calvary, a true man; He raises Himself to life again, a 
true God—and He does this by His own Divine power: “I lay 
down my life,’ He had warned His disciples, “that I may take it 
up again” (John x, 17). 

III. The Resurrection—We have observed, brethren, with what 
gradual advance our Lord made known to the Jews, and to us, His 
power over death, and therefore His Divinity, and His power to 
confer life. First, he bids the young man who was dead, to arise, 
but He does not as yet use the figure of sleep to represent death. 
He simply exhibits his wonderful power over death. In the next 
instance, however, we find Him comparing the death of the maiden, 
the daughter of the ruler, to a sleep. Finally, in the case of Laza- 
rus, He completes the spiritual lesson He wished to convey to our 
minds, by declaring that He Himself is the Resurrection—the rising 
again after sleep; and He is the Life—the waking to eternal day, in 
the next world. In brief, the raising of the three dead persons 
mentioned in the Gospel (in their various circumstances), to life 
again in this world, wonderful though that raising to life was, 
should be looked upon as a figure or representation of the much 
more wonderful miracle which shall take place in the case of each 
one of us. For we shall also rise again, by the power of the same 
Christ who raised to life the maiden in to-day’s Gospel; but our 
rising shall be from the corruption of the grave to an endless life in 
the next world. “For the hour cometh,” this same Christ, the Son 
of God, declared to the Jews—‘“For the hour cometh wherein all 
that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and 
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they that have done good things, shall come forth unto the Resurrec- 
tion of life; but they that have done evil, unto the Resurrection of 
judgment” (John v, 28-29). 

IV. Conclusion —tThe truest lesson from the Gospel narrative of 
this day, brethren, is one of comfort. True indeed it is, that we 
shall rise again more wonderfully than did the maiden, the daughter 
of the ruler. Nor is it less true that our rising again shall be unto 
endless life of joy or of sorrow—and that we must therefore fear as 
well as rejoice at this Resurrection of ours. And yet the truest lesson 
still is one of comfort. For we are striving to live a life pleasing 
to the Master of Life and Death. We know that in a thousand 
mysterious ways this Master summons men before His judgment- 
seat, how often without warning, without the presence of priest or 
physician, suddenly, awfully, finally! And, therefore, we are striv- 
ing to keep ourselves always prepared, since we “know not the day 
nor the hour when the Son of Man,” the Master of Life and Death, 
“shall come” to us. But because we are not fools, but reasonable 
people, we take the necessary precautions against an unprovided 
death; and this being the case, what immense comfort there is in 
the thought of the Resurrection! With assured hope we commit to 
mother earth the lifeless forms of our nearest and dearest; with 
calm resignation, we ourselves await the final summons. For 
Christ, our Leader, has by His death and burial robbed death of its 
sting, and taken away from the grave its ancient victory. “God 
alone is great” ; but in the Resurrection to eternal life, He will share 
with us His greatness, and will give us to sit with Him in His throne 
(Apoc. iii, 21). And in Him shall we see and love all that was 
worthy of love whilst we dwelt as pilgrims upon this earth; “and 
death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall 
be any more, for the former things are passed away.” (Apoc. xxi, 


4). 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE NATURE OF HELL 
BY THE RT. REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D, 


“A land that is dark and covered with the mist of death; a land of misery 
and darkness, where the shadow of death, and no order, but everlasting horror 
dwelleth.”—Job x, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Fire of hell interpreted from Scripture. Figurative ex- 
pressions necessary in dealing with Divine truths. The sacred writers 
made use of them. Fire not adequate but most apt. Church has not 
defined the nature of fire. Pains of hell more serious than any or all 
pains of earth. 

II. Pains of hell—(1) Pain of loss, separation from God; this is the 
sinner’s irrevocable choice. (2) Pain of sense—for body and soul. 
(3) Mental suffering—sinner sees it is all his own fault. 

III. These sufferings are proportionate to the particular sins of the 
damned. They affect the faculties abused by sin in greater or less 
intensity. The punishment of loss, though infinite, varies in various 
Sinners, depending upon the degree of previous knowledge and guilt. 

Let the fear of hell lead to the love of God. 


In considering the nature of the pains of hell we shall take three 
points: I. The meaning and the fitness of the word “Fire.” II. 
The nature of the punishment itself. III. Its connection as to 
kind and degree with sin as its cause. 

I. 1. Hell is usually described in Holy Scripture as fire. The 
various descriptions would suggest to us a volcano in full eruption, 
shaken to its base by earthquakes and peals of rolling thunder, over- 
hung by massive clouds of smoke, pouring forth torrents of fiery 
lava that devour everything in their path. So we read, “Thou, O 
Lord, shalt make them as an oven of fire in the time of Thy anger. 
The Lord shall trouble them in his wrath, and fire shall devour 
them” (Psa. xx, 10). “Jopheth is prepared from yesterday, pre- 
pared by the king deep and wide. The nourishments thereof are 
fire and much wood; the breath of the Lord as a torrent of brim- 
stone kindling it” (Isa. xxx, 33). “The streams thereof shall be 
turned into a pitch, and the ground thereof into brimstone, and the 
land thereof shall become burning pitch. Night and day it shall 
not be quenched, the smoke thereof shall go up for ever; from 
generation to generation it shall lie waste” (Isa. xxxiv, 9-10). 

And St. John says of Antichrist: “He shall be tormented with 
fire and brimstone in the sight of the holy angels and in the sight of 
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the Lamb. And the smoke of their torments shall ascend for ever” 
(Apoc. xiv, 10-11). 

Almost all the references to hell are similar to these. Some have 
interpreted these expressions too literally, and so have either fallen 
into errors themselves, or have tried to discredit the doctrine of 
hell by giving it too material and gross an aspect. To picture hell 
as a real volcano, or a lake of real fire, would make it too objective. 
So hell would appear too much like the direct creation of God, and 
too little like the creation of man’s own sin; the idea that hell is the 
immediate outcome and growth from sin, and even identical with 
sin, would be lost. We should lose sight of the fact that the kind 
and degree of suffering is exactly adapted to each man’s sins and 
and his precise measure of guilt. St. John Chrysostom cautions us 
of this danger. He blames the folly of those who dwell more on 
the sensible torments of hell than on the loss of God; and he says, 
that the reflection of the soul on the loss of glory is more bitter than 
all the pains of sense. We must remember, then, than the expres- 
sions of Holy Scripture are to a considerable extent figurative, that 
the torments are in great measure subjective, within the sinner’s 
self, and that the chief element in the true idea of hell is not the fire 
but the loss of God. 

2. Figurative and inadequate expressions are a matter of neces- 
sity in conveying Divine truths in human language. Eye hath not 
seen and the heart cannot conceive the things of God. Human 
ideas and human words both fall short of the reality, Divine facts 
have to be likened to earthly images that have fallen within our ex- 
perience. This was especially the case with an Eastern people like 
the Jews, and the carnal-minded and materialistic. Abstract truths 
had to be conveyed to them in parables and figures. The loss of 
God’s truth and beauty, the unsatisfied cravings of the soul after 
its natural end and its perfection, the pangs of remorse would 
hardly have impressed the Jews. They needed images of bodily 
pain, caused by natural agents, to give them any idea of hell. Out- 
side Jerusalem was Gehenna, the valley of Hinnem, an accursed 
abominable spot, dedicated to the hideous worship of Moloch and 
Astarte. There were the horrible figures of the idols, the odor of 
blood and putrifaction, the fires and the brooding cloud of smoke, 
and the piercing shrieks of children burning to death. The sacred 
writers took this as the principal figure of hell. 

Fire, although far from being an adequate comparison, is the 
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most apt image for representing the wild fury of passion in the 
soul, the swift destruction of life and grace wrought by sin. The 
frightful ravages left behind it. Fire is a ruthless, irresistible ter- 
rifying element; it is the very symbol of quick, piercing, agonizing 
pain. To express violent pain, disease, excitement, passion, sorrow, 
we always use the comparison of fire. We speak of burning anger, 
flaming fury, being consumed by the ardor of passion, on fire with 
desire. So too we speak of the sufferer, whatever the source of 
his afflictions, as being fried in the furnace of tribulation. Fire is 
the most apt expression for that state of sin and pain which exists 
in hell. 

3. How far the word “Fire” may be literally spoken of hell we 
have no means of judging. God has made no revelation, the Church 
has given no definition on the point. We are at liberty to interpret 
it as may seem best to each. We cannot explain it quite literally of 
fire such as we have on earth. That is a creation of God, beneficial, 
cheerful, intended for our use and comfort. The fire of hell has 
no beneficial qualities, it is not fed with fuel and liable to extinction, 
but it is lighted and fed by sin and fanned by the breath of God’s 
anger. The Fathers and spiritual writers tell us that earthly fire, 
however furious, is but a dead, lifeless image compared with the 
terrible reality of hell. That fire is of such a kind that it can tor- 
ment spiritual beings, fallen angels and human souls. St. Bernard 
would seem to make it wholly immaterial where he says, “Nothing 
burns in hell except our own self-will.” 

Yet though we know so little, and though that little is so conflict- 
ing as to the nature of the fire of hell, “we cannot doubt that there 
is some special and awful significance in the terms which are so 
persistently applied in Scripture to hell.” That there will be phy- 
sical pain in hell (poena sensus) we know for certain, for the bodies 
of the lost will live again, and suffer with the souls after the last 
judgment. We are told also that God “will arm the creature for 
vengeance on his enemies” (Wisd. v, 18); and there would be 
special fitness in the employment of natural elements for the punish- 
ment of those who have sinned by their misuse or worship of mate- 
rial things. 

Heat or fire is one of the great immaterial agents of God’s work 
in the world. It is universal, most powerful, most various in its 
forms. It has often been used as the instrument of Divine wrath. 
Fire fell from Heaven on the cities of the plain. Fire issued from 
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the tabernacle and consumed the sacrilegious priests, Nadab and 
Abin. Fire rose from the earth and prevented the rebuilding of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which was undertaken in defiance of proph- 
ecy. Fire will destroy the earth at the last day. This was almost 
the only torture that our Lord did not endure in His Passion, and 
it has been suggested that this was because of fire being the special 
punishment of the lost in hell. 

These considerations, however, pertain less to edification than to 
the satisfaction of curiosity. The practical tenet is, that there is 
a place of suffering hereafter, fearful in its intensity, and of ever- 
lasting duration, and that no agony of pain and remorse in this life 
can be equal one moment to the flames of hell. 

II. We have now to consider the nature of the different suffer- 
ings in hell. The texts about the torments of flame and the lake 
of fire, the pitch, the darkness, are more pictorial and, to the major- 
ity of men, more useful for conveying an idea of hell; but the text 
from Job seems to convey a truer though a more indefinite notion 
of it. “A land that is dark and covered with the mist of death: a 
land of misery and darkness, where the shadow of death, and no 
order but everlasting horror dwelleth” (Job x, 22). This points 
out rather the spiritual than the material aspect of hell; it suggests 
agony of mind and soul, the absence of God and of all that is good. 

1. The primary thing in the sufferings of hell is the pain and loss, 
poena damni, a damnation properly so called. This may be said to 
be identical with mortal sin, rather than its consequence. The first 
quality of mortal sin in this life is that it is mortal or death-dealing. 
It deprives the soul of supernatural life; which is the same as ex- 
cluding it from that sphere of being of which God is the centre. So 
sin is itself death. So also it is separation from God; it is itself 
poena damni; it is damnation, although here only incipient and not 
yet irreparable. In the next world it is the same. Mortal sin is 
death, only there it is eternal. It is separation from God, only 
there it is the complete loss of all the good that God has made; and 
besides, there is no mitigation of that supreme evil, and no distrac- 
tion to prevent the mind from grasping the reality of its misfortune. 
Thus, in its essence, hell is not so much a special place, with special 
torments, specially created by God; but rather the state of sin, the 
state of separation from God, which the sinner has created for 
himself by his own act. 

As God is the supreme good, the loss of God is the supreme evil, 
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and involves all other evils. For evil is not a positive created thing, 
but a negation, the absence of good. God is the light of truth, satis- 
fying the intellect. Where He is not, there is “a land of darkness,” 
according to the text. God is transcendent life: apart from Him 
all is “covered with the mist of death.” God is Order, i. e., har- 
mony and perfection, the condition of all goodness, beauty, virtue, 
enjoyment. Where there is “no order,” there is every kind of evil. 
Disorder within and disorder around one, disorder intellectual, and 
disorder physical, and disorder moral, disorder in the body and all 
its functions, disorder in the tone and all its qualities and powers— 
what else is all this but “everlasting horror’? 

The sinner is left to the self that he has chosen to serve, and self 
is always defilement, weariness, misery and sin. Moreover, the 
self is not complete when alone and without God. It cannot stand 
alone, it requires some external support, it requires some object 
other than itself on which to employ its faculties. It has been 
created with an aptitude for God. God is its end; He is necessary 
for the completion of its being. There is a terrible void in the 
soul that is without God, an insatiable craving for the satisfaction 
of its powers; yet there is an intense repulsion, the result of sin, 
against Him who alone can satisfy the soul. Recall the absolute 
ruin of life that is so often caused by the loss of the chief object 
of life, or of some faculty, or by some change of circumstances. 
The loss of a wife, of an only child, on whom all a man’s affection 
has been poured out, the loss of fortune, or the loss of the occupa- 
tion in which all his life has been passed, even the privation of light 
and companionship in a solitary dungeon—such cases as these wreck 
all happiness, all energy, even reason and life itself. Now, the loss 
of God is the loss of everything at once. A distinguished writer 
lately dead describes the state of the lost thus: It is “an abiding 
consciousness of having missed the aim of life, a loss of all that the 
heart before clung to; an absolute impotence and want of energy, 
because all the powers of life are withdrawn, and the will is now 
empty and unfruitful, and only fixed on evil; the constant burning 
of unsatisfied passions, and the gnawing pain of a conscience 
which cannot again be laid to sleep.” The sinner is deprived of the 
essential Being, Truth, Beauty, which is God; and nothing is left 
but the nothingness of sin, with the vivid consciousness of it, and 
imperishable existence. 

2. The pain of sense, which is more particularly represented by 
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the term “fire,” is the accompaniment and immediate consequence of 
the pain of loss. The primary harmony, i. e., subordination and 
union with God, is the source of all other harmony in our lives. 
If this is destroyed there arises the utmost disorder in every sub- 
ordinate department. One single sin is a centre of corruption, 
which is capable of extending far beyond its original point, and 
tainting the whole of our being. Its chief effects are spiritual, but 
it has physical effects as well. The body is closely connected with 
the soul; it is the instrument of the soul in carrying out its evil 
determinations ; the sensual impulses of the body lead the immaterial 
soul into sin. The character of each is impressed on the other. 
Purely mental sins, conceit, arrogance, hatred, cruelty, lust, express 
themselves in the linements of the face, the tone of voice, the gen- 
eral bearing of the body. Intensity of passion will disorganize the 
bodily functions, the digestion and sleep, the nerves, the blood, and 
the brain. And when the sin has taken external form it produces 
still more destructive effects on the body. The sin of Adam was 
chiefly of the soul, disbelief, disobedience, and an exalting of himself 
against God; but its effects were not merely mental, obscuring the 
intellect and weakening the will; there was also the indulgence of 
the carnal and lower nature against the spiritual; that good order 
of the body, which ensured it against disease and death, was de- 
stroyed; and the mastery over external nature was lost. In hell, 
similarly, the effect of any mortal sin will be to disorganize the 
whole soul by the withdrawal of God, and then the body. There 
will be a wild flaming up of all the passions. We can only picture 
to ourselves such as we know here, rebellion against an irresistible 
fate, hatred of God, of self and all others, fear, anxiety, baffled 
effort, disappointment of all hopes, vain desire, humiliation, despair, 
disgrace. We can imagine to ourselves what the effect would be 
here on the bodily frame and on health. How much comfort, peace, 
enjoyment could exist in this tormoil of disorder? Disorder of 
this kind, even as it exists on earth, would be spoken of by us as a 
raging fire of passion, or even as hell-fire. In the next world this 
kind of suffering will be intensified indefinitely both in mind and 
body. This is the pain of sense. This may well be described as 
“fire,” whatever other dread significance the void may contain. 

3. Another class of suffering is the “worm that dieth not.” This 
is a figure for conscience and remorse, for memory and anticipation. 
It is not a different form of suffering, it is only the reflex action 
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of the mind on its actual sufferings ; but it will be so great an aggra- 
vation as to amount almost to a new sense of pain. This is an 
accompaniment of human suffering that is more bitter than the 
physical pain itself. In many cases this reflection or brooding so 
magnifies the suffering as to make it seem unendurable, when in 
reality it is well within the limits of our endurance. This is a self- 
inflicted pain, or rather rises from our natural faculties. The 
faculty of reflection is available both for pleasure and for pain; it 
is we ourselves who determine by our deeds the direction in which 
it shall be exercised. 

This suffering is indicated by the word of Abraham to Dives in 
the parable: “Son, remember.” And what is the sinner to remem- 
ber? That he has lost God, that he has lost all things, all good, all 
happiness and for all eternity. That he has lost God for so little. 
What has he gained? A little honor, a little revenge, a little satis- 
faction, a little wealth, which has slipped through his hands, and is 
as if it had never been. That he has spent so much valuable time, 
so much energy on such worthless things—time and energy enough, 
differently applied, to have purchased eternal happiness. That it 
was so easy to have saved his soul: so little was demanded by God 
in the way of prayer, endurance, mortification, as compared with 
the horrible woe of hell: grace was so abundant, God so ready to 
help him. So many others whom he knew, and perhaps despised, 
have saved their souls, and he with all his wisdom has committed the 
grossest folly. 

There will be bitterness of deepest remorse, but it will not be 
saving contrition, it will not be hatred of sin. The lost will be 
conscious of their utter impotence, but it will not be submission to 
God. They will curse the misery of their fate, but they will have 
no desire for God; they will feel the want of Him, but they will 
never turn to Him. 

III. The sufferings of hell as to their kind and their degree are 
caused and are measured by each one’s particular sins. This is the 
third point that comes before us in considering the nature of the 
pains of hell. We have to see that the punishment is exactly 
adequate to the sin, and that it is in no way excessive. Many of 
the difficulties felt about hell turn on this point. As hell is some- 
times presented, it might seem as if there was the same punishment 
for all sinners, the same loss of God, the same torment of the lake 
of fire, the same intolerable misery; and yet it is apparent that no 
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two men are exactly alike in guilt, and that the difference between 
the most guilty and the least guilty must be enormous. And again 
it might seem as if punishments so terrible and so enduring are out 
of proportion with sins, which last but a short time and may have 
some minimizing circumstances. 

1. But Divine is not like human justice that it should err. The 
Divine punishments can take exact account of the guilt and of the 
excuses for sin. Though there may be a certain identity in the 
punishments of different sinners, as in the rewards of different 
saints, yet they vary as justice demands in each case. In Heaven 
there is the sight of God for all alike, yet “star differeth from star 
in glory” (I. Cor. xv, 41). The measure of the difference is in 
each one’s capacity for glory, as determined by his life and merits 
on earth. Similarly in hell: each sin has created more or less dis- 
order in each soul, and therefore more or less capacity for suffering. 
According to the number of sins, their grievousness, and the grace 
accorded by God, the punishment will be greater or less. “That 
servant who knew the will of his Lord . . . and did not according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that knew 
not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes” (Luke xii, 47-48). 

2. The cause and the condemnation pronounced on the sinner, 
are rather from his sin than from God. “Destruction is thine own, 
O Israel; thy help is only in Me” (Osee xiii, 9). It is the sin itself 
that separates from God and inflicts supernatural death, of its own 
nature, and apart from a special sentence of God; and so, too, in 
the next life. The sentence of God and His curse are the same as 
that pronounced on Ephraim: “Ephraim is a partner with idols, 
leave him alone” (Osee iv, 17). God does not curse; with Him 
there is only blessing. Essential evil, such as is hell, is not from 
God; He is the source of good only, or of these evils, improperly 
so called, like afflictions, which are for our ultimate good. All that 
God does is to gather up these gifts which man refuses and tramples 
on, and to withdraw Himself when man has rejected Him. His 
curse is rather a declaration of the evil which the sinner has in- 
flicted on himself, and an acceptance of the separation which the 
sinner has decreed. So it was with Adam. Before God had cast 
him out of Paradise he had shrunk from His presence and hidden 
himself, passing sentence of separation on himself. 

3. Holy Scripture shows us how punishment follows the nature 
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of the faculty abused and the gratification enjoyed. “By what 
things a man sinneth, by the same also he is tormented” (Wisd. xi, 
17). And again, “Thou hast also greatly tormented them who in 
their life have lived foolishly and unjustly, by the same things which 
they have worshipped” (Wisd. xii, 23). It is the same as on earth, 
where different sins, intemperance, pride, sensuality, dishonesty, 
falsehood, traduce, each its own specific effect on the character, its 
own special disorder or punishment on mind and body. The rich 
man of the parable was tormented with a burning thirst for his 
gluttony, and with the garment of flame for his purple and fine linen. 
In this there will be not only exactness of punishment, but a special 
bitterness, as the sinner realizes that he is caught in the snares he 
has himself laid, that he has digged a pit and fallen into it himself, 
that he has sown the wind and reaped the whirlwind, that his own 
deeds have recoiled on his head and that his undue love of enjoyment 
has wrought his eternal misery. In all this there is no excess, for 
effects do not exceed their causes; the force applied and the result 
obtained must correspond accurately; the evil consequence of sin 
will be exactly determined by the faculty which has sinned and the 
amount of malice in the action. 

4. The loss of God is an infinite punishment, yet it is not out of 
proportion to sin; for man’s will can resist even God the Almighty ; 
and the finite act of man is in a sense infinite as being a rejection of 
the Infinite, and a perseverance for ever in that rejection. 

The loss of God is indeed the same in all the condemned, yet even 
this may be a different punishment to different men, as being dif- 
ferently realized by each according to his transgression. 

5. As the punishment of hell varies for each one, as the realiza- 
tion of the loss of God depends on previous knowledge and guilt, 
there will evidently be some on whom the punishment of hell will 
fall very lightly. There are some, such as unbaptized children, 
savages, and possibly other adults (Balmez), who are not 
qualified for the supernatural vision of God, but who have never 
deliberately averted their will from Him. Such lose God indeed 
supernaturally, and it is an infinite loss; but no injustice is done 
to them thereby, for this supernatural possession of God is beyond 
all claims, requirements, and even beyond the ideas and desires of 
men in the state of merely natural endowments. Such souls are 
supernaturally dead, they are in the state of the loss of God, or of 
damnation; but in another sense they may be said to be saved. 
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They are saved from the hell of conscious woe or loss; they may 
possess God by natural knowledge and love, and so do not suffer 
from entire loss of God or damnation. St. Thomas Aquinas says 
of such: “They are joined to God by their participation in natural 
good; and thus they are able to enjoy Him by a natural knowledge 
and love.” (II. Scul. d. 33, q. z. ad z. See F. Coleridge, S.J. 
“The Sermon on the Mount.” Chapter, “The Narrow Gate.”) 

From the foregoing reflections we should learn how great is the 
enormity of sin which produces as its fruit the loss of God and the 
terrible evils thence resulting. We should learn also that our sins 
will certainly find us out in the long run, and work their terrible 
effects upon us, unless we prove ourselves worthy of God’s grace. 
It is an incredible folly for men to barter their eternal happiness and 
run the risk of endless misery for the sake of some poor transitory 
pleasure. Let the fear of hell lead us to a hatred of sin and this 
will conduct us to the love of God. 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
BY THE REV. WM. GRAHAM 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed which a man 
took and sowed in his field.”—(Gospel of day.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The double parable of the gospel outlines two 
great spiritual facts, the growth and spread of the reign of God in the 
Church and in the Soul. The transformation of society and the indi- 
vidual effected thereby, not NATURAL but mriracuLous. Let us take 
as theme to-day, “The Kingdom of God,” as seen in Catholic Church. 
I. Its resemblance to other natural or merely human institutions. I. 
Its difference from them. 

(a) Growth, development from tiniest seeds or beginnings, observ- 
able everywhere. Most complicated structures and organisms result 
from invisible germs. Seed grows to acorn and acorn to oak. (b) 
Holds true in human artificial creations—societies, families, clans, states, 
Empires, etc. (c) Story of Mustard Seed that of man’s body, aye also 
of God’s sacred Body in Incarnation. (d) Same true of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body, the Church, theme of our discourse to-day. (e) This re- 
semblance to growth in Nature explains many anomalies and clears up 
many difficulties in comparing modern with ancient Church. Illustrations. 

II, Although strong resemblance in origin, growth and expansion to 
other growths, yet strongly marked differences. (a) All men bound to 
enter Kingdom of God, therefore it must exhibit obvious marks. Church 
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accordingly, is ONE, HOLY, CATHOLIC, APostoLic. (b) Man e. g., both 
very LIKE and very UNLIKE other animals. Soul in birth and growth, 
like the body,—yet entirely different. Is spiritual and immortal. So 
with Church in world. (c) This seen in comparing Christ’s body and 
life, with those of others, and His Mystical Body Church with other 
social bodies. Subject to same law, yet different. (d) Church im- 
perishable. (e) Not a local growth like flora and fauna of a country, 
but universal. (f) Her inward vitality and unity. 

Conclusion —Summary and application to individuals. Do we share in 
her life? Is the Kingdom of God mirrored in our souls? Are we 
tee members or DEAD and withered leaves and branches on Tree of 

ife 


Introduction—Two great spiritual facts are implied, outlined 
and illustrated in the parables, that form the gospel of the day. 
One is the growth and spread of the Church, the visible Kingdom 
of God, in Society at large; the other is the uplifting, transforma- 
tion, and cleansing effected in the individual, by His reign therein, 
through the leaven of grace. In the work of the Church amongst 
the heathens abroad, and in the conversion of sinners at home, we 
can realize the double parable of the mustard seed and the leaven 
far more forcibly to-day than they who heard them from Our 
Lord’s own lips some nineteen centuries ago. The true Vine is 
ever growing, and spreading over the whole earth, and its sap 
filling leaf, and twig, and branch. As to those “who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear,” nature mirrors grace, and only a thin veil 
divides the world of matter from the world of spirit. This two- 
fold aspect of the Kingdom of God in the Church and in its mem- 
bers comes home to the very man at work in the field, or the 
woman in the home. A tiny seed blown by the wind, or carried 
by a bird, may grow and expand into a forest; a spark may set 
a whole house aflame; a germ may people a province; and so, with 
the Kingdom of God. But in the parable of the Mustard Seed, 
our Lord did more than state an obvious fact and point a homely 
moral lesson. To many, there is no supernatural element whatso- 
ever in the growth and spread of the Kingdom of God, either in 
the Church or in the soul. It is all purely natural, a mere depart- 
ment or branch of the law of nature, no more than the ordinary 
ruling of the Providence of God elsewhere, “in whose hands are 
all the ends of the earth.” Now, we claim that it was the mind 
of Christ, to show that a special Providence rules over the Church 
of God; that her growth and expansion are not due to natural 
causes, but that we see herein a special uplifting of “the finger of 
God, and that it is wonderful in our eyes.” 
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As the denial of the Supernatural is one of the errors and dan- 
gers of the day, it will be helpful to consider how this element is 
seen in the origin, growth and expansion of the Catholic Church, 
God’s organ, and His Kingdom on earth. For this end, we may 
reflect :— 

I. In what respects the Church resembles other organizations. 

II. In what respect she differs from them. 

I. The Kingdom of God is subject in its growth and develop- 
ment to the same law and process that rule elsewhere. The meta- 
phor of the mustard seed holds’ good throughout the whole range 
of creation. Indeed, the process of creation is but a gradual 
unfolding, a steady march from the immeasurably little to the 
immeasurably great. It is thus that God works out His ends, 
“silently, secretly, mightily, in order, weight and measure,” evolv- 
ing order from chaos. Clouds shape into waterdrops, that form 
rills, which, in turn, swell into mighty rivers that carry fleets on 
their surface. A tiny germ grows into an acorn, which in time 
becomes a gigantic oak. From seedlings, that insects might swal- 
low, come forth “monarchs of the forest,” in which birds and beasts 
innumerable find food, rest and shelter. So it is with all the vast 
and complicated organisms in the Kingdom of Nature, as well as 
in the artificial creations of man. The same process that guides 
the structure and growth of plants and animals runs through the 
formation of families, clans, states, kingdoms and empires. The 
growth of various forms of religions, and what are called schools 
of thought, is subject to the same law. Thus, in field and garden, 
in home, state and Church the parable of the mustard seed is re- 
peated. Man himself, in all the stages of life, in childhood, man- 
hood, and old age is but the growth of the helpless babe, that clung 
to mother’s breast. Things great and small, develop true to type 
from tiny seeds, or, as Scripture puts it, “Each grows up according 
to its kind,” for such is the Will of God, expressed in the nature 
of things. Our Lord’s sacred humanity, the most sacred of all 
created things, followed the same law. His natural body, the 
seed of the Divine Word, so to say, was planted in the sacred soil 
of his sinless, virginal Mother’s womb, was born into’ the world, 
fed at her breast and “grew up in grace and wisdom before God 
and men.” 

The same with the subject of our discourse to-day, the planting, 
growth and expansion of His mystical Body the Church, the King- 
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dom of God on earth. He wove this body around Him, as spirits 
are said to weave bodies from the air. He was Himself the seed 
of the Church—lowliest and meekest. of men—trodden to the 
ground, made “A worm and no man, the reproach of men,” “the 
least, indeed, of all seeds, but now that it is grown up greater than 
all herbs”—~. e., greater than all institutions of a similar kind. This 
mystic Body of His is no stunted, misshapen or distorted growth, 
but like Himself, in manhood and in the Resurrection, fair and 
beautiful to behold. For the Church is no case of arrested develop- 
ment, but a great and glorious tree, that covers the whole earth 
with its branches. 

Now this resemblance of the Kingdom of God to the mustard 
seed and the vine clears away many difficulties that arise in assert- 
ing the identity and continuity of the actual Church, with that of 
the Gospels, and the catacombs. The giant of to-day is the same, 
and yet different from the babe of years ago. The oak is the 
acorn, enlarged and developed. The sturdy commonwealth of the 
West are the bands of exiles and adventurers that left Europe a 
few centuries ago. We cannot surely expect that the Church of 
the living God should have remained for ever in the Catacombs of 
Rome. “The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed 
which a man took and sowed in his field.” The giant of the 19th 
century is the infant of the first. The Pope in the Vatican is still 
St. Peter in chains. There is stronger resemblance and the same 
identity between them as between the acorn and the oak, the babe 
and the full-grown man. The great stem at Rome is the seedling 
and sapling once transplanted by Peter from Jerusalem and Antioch. 
It has lost many leaves and branches, it is true, but it is thereby all 
the more vigorous in pushing forth fresh ones. One thing is cer- 
tain, no leaf, no twig, no fallen branch lives away from it. The 
Church never stands still. She is no statue, no house of sand or 
even stone, but a living body to which inner vitality, as well as out- 
ward growth and expansion, are essential. As well reproach a man 
for being no longer a babe, or say that the Rome of Augustus was 
not Rome at all because it was no longer the City of Romulus, as to 
revile the Catholic Church for being no longer an exact pattern of 
the Church of Christ and the Apostles. There is no essential change. 
She has simply grown and expanded like the mustard seed. If 
greater pomp and splendor mark divine worship, if creed and ritual 
show greater wealth of expression; if she has borrowed incense and 
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lights and vestments from the heathen, and art and science and 
wisdom from the worldling, she does no more than we do in taxing 
the mineral and vegetable and animal world for food and drink 
and clothing. Like the mustard seed she absorbs, transfigures, and 
transforms dead and decaying matter into living leaves and 
branches. The pantheon is now a Church, the works of Plato and 
Aristotle a pedestal to the Gospels. 

But, it may be said, if everything in the world develops like the 
seed we sow in field or garden, or the great political, social and 
religious institutions founded by men, have we any reason to think 
that there is a miraculous element at all in the growth and expan- 
sion of the Church? Why make an exception in favor of what 
we call the Kingdom of God? May there not be many various 
aspects of this Kingdom, all equally right or true? Is there aught 
in the growth and spread of the Catholic Church harder to explain, 
by reason and the working of natural laws than, say, the growth 
and expansion of the Roman Empire in olden times, and of the 
British Empire and American Republic in our own? Are there not 
great, confessedly human, natural systems or institutions in the 
way of law, trade, and finance just as world-wide in their actions 
and ramifications, as those of the Church? In a word, is she but 
one of many forms of religious belief, that, from small beginnings, 
grew to immense proportions; and are her claims, therefore, to 
supernatural origin and special divine aid any more obvious to the 
seeker after truth than those of Buddhism, Mohammedanism or 
Confucianism, to say nothing of the various forms of Protestant- 
ism? Now this leads me to my second point, viz., in what respects 
the Church differs from other similar institutions in the world. 

II. As all men are called to enter her fold, she must have peculiar 
features or marks, by which honest searchers for truth may recog- 
nize her. Therefore, though like other creations of God, she like- 
wise differs from them. Resemblance does not imply identity. 
Man, e. g., is like other animals, but essentially different. The 
soul or spirit seems to be born, grow, expand and decay with the 
body, yet it is radically distinct and different. For the body even 
varies and is thus perishable, whereas the soul is spiritual and im- 
mortal. Hence, the Church in the world, like the soul in man’s 
body, wears a double aspect, human and perishable, divine and 
immortal. She looks like man’s work, but is really God’s. Deft 
human fingers may plait, weave and paint flowers, that in form, 
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fragrance and color seem to surpass the lilies of the field and the 
roses of our gardens; but they are dead, artificial things withal. 
Their life and beauty are from without, not from within. Like 
pictures or statues, they resemble and copy nature, but the differ- 
ence is essential and vital. So with the Church or Kingdom of 
God in the world. Nay, more, even living things, not to mention 
human institutions, though they grow and expand yet invariably 
decay and perish. Olive trees in Gethsemani are said to be as old 
as Christ’s time, trees in some other places are said to be more 
than 1,000 years old, yet we are sure they will die. They sprang 
from the earth, and will go back to it again in dust and ashes. So 
with all the institutions of man. They are of this world, and for 
this world, and therefore perishable. 

Not so the Kingdom of God. Its origin, purpose and inward life 
are from above. Though the work of the Church lies amongst 
men, though born amongst them and entering into their life and 
history, yet like her Divine Founder she is indestructible by human 
force or malice. Her mission requires that, like Christ’s words, she 
should not pass away. She is sent to carry on His work on earth, 
or rather He carries on His work, of being the way, the truth and 
the life within her. She is indispensable to Him, as the spouse is 
to a family. 

Her resemblance to and difference from other institutions is best 
seen in comparing her with her Founder and Lord. He, too, wore a 
human and a divine aspect. He was like and unlike others. To 
His enemies, and those who knew Him not, He was merely human, 
a man amongst men, the Son of Joseph and Mary, a Galilean 
peasant. At best, and even to His friends, He was for long only a 
great teacher, one of many who “grew up in grace and wisdom 
before God and men.” He died and was buried like others, yet 
we know He was God and that He rose again from the dead, 
immortal and impassible. Death can no more have dominion over 
Him. Christianity as a system, a social body, a doctrine and a 
life seemed buried with Christ in the grave, but the Church rose 
with Him,—came forth from the upper room at Jerusalem, on 
the first Pentecost, filled with the Holy Ghost, and dowered with 
those gifts and graces that marked her off and still mark her off as 
something apart in the world. She waxed strong, grew, and ex- 
panded like the mustard plant, but not like it, to perish. True, she 
has been often, as her Master, scourged and crowned with thorns, 
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and sentenced to death, and even laid in the grave in some places, 
but, unlike other perishable institutions, such as states and em- 
pires, and religions, and philosophies, she has ever risen again from 
the dead. The countries wherein she is most flourishing to-day 
are those wherein she was once doomed to die. She may by 
human efforts be stripped of her leaves, branches may be lopped 
off, twigs may be removed, but, as a tree, the Church never perishes. 
The lopped branches carry the seeds of death, but the tree itself 
is imperishable. It never becomes petrified or fossilized; but like 
the flora or fauna of a country, is ever budding forth fresh life, 
not one of temporary, or local growth, but perennial and universal. 
She is, it is true, like all other vital or living things in growth and 
expansion, but unlike them in that she is never subject to essential 
change or deadly disease and death. What she loses in one time 
or spot, she gains in another. 

As in beauty and truth of doctrinal and moral teaching, Chris- 
tianity in all its forms stands far apart from, and far beyond, all 
other forms of religion, so does Catholicity amongst the various 
forms of Christianity. Indeed, when closely examined, they are 
not young and vigorous offshoots, but lopped twigs and branches, 
lying around it as their parent stem. Tacitly, though unwillingly, 
they seem to own to this, in making her voice and teaching on 
disputed points, a sort of unofficial norm, or rule of orthodoxy. 
The nearer they approach to her in doctrine and ritual, the farther 
removed they are from the perils of utter irreligion and unbelief. 
To use the very word Catholic is thus deemed a symbol, and a 
palladium of sound Christian teaching. 

The Church is not, therefore, one of many sister institutions, co- 
ordinate with other human creations, that have arisen in the world, 
but a growth, towering above them all, ever pointing to the skies, 
from which she came down on Pentecost, as the Bride of the Lamb. 

Other similar institutions professing to have the same object in 
view, are local, limited in time, space, or otherwise. They come 
and go, and change essentially with their environment. Their 
phases are as varied as those of the moon; but the Church, the 
Kingdom of God, is ever constant as the sun. She is a plant that 
grows in all soils, in spite of every obstacle, with or without the help, 
favor or sanction of local rulers. For the Kingdom of God thus 
materialized, so to say, in the Catholic Church, is no mere geo- 
graphical religion or passing school of thought. The seedling of 
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Jerusalem, of Antioch, and of Rome is not meant to be limited to 
any special clime, time, or language, but exists, and what is more, 
exercises authority in every land under the sun. Through her, 
the Gospel, not mutilated, but in all its fulness, is preached, Holy 
Mass is said, and the Sacraments administered in all inhabited 
lands, from Pole to Pole. The whole world is mapped out and 
forms dioceses, or divisions, of her territory. Other growths 
usurping the name, reserved by common consent to the Kingdom 
of God, old and new heresies, schisms and State churches, expand, 
develop and decay under the human agency that planted them; but 
the Catholic Church sown in tears, watered by the blood of mar- 
tyrs in every land, reviled, hated and persecuted in head and mem- 
bers, has yet grown up to be the great tree of the Gospel parable, 
so that “all birds of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof.” 

Furthermore, she differs from all other religions and institutions 
of men, in her unity, springing, not from without but from within. 
A living body is one, not manifold. A heap of stones, an army, 
a fleet, a house, are all dowered with unity, so is a statue or a book 
or a picture, but this unity is not that of the human body, or the 
plant or the tree. Men form social bodies by mutual consent or 
by constraint of others; but not so the Church, or Kingdom of 
God. She is vitally one from within, one, not by force or fraud or 
constraint, but by the Will of God and her members. She is united 
as no other body of human beings is united, on the very points 
on which men differ most, and in which, even with the aid of 
fleets and armies, it is impossible to get them to agree, namely,— 
on dogmatic truth, moral conduct, essential form of divine wor- 
ship, and the need of one visible head. Other religious bodies 
are but loose agglomerations of disjointed and discordant units. 
They are soulless, and often voiceless, or change their note to suit 
the fashion of the times. They speak not as “one having authority,” 
but as a dead book, or the writers and speakers of the market place. 
Such bodies are born, grow and expand like the Church; but un- 
like her, eventually decay and perish. They lack her vital unity. 
This imperishable unity of hers, in doctrine, worship and authority 
is in itself a standing miracle, marking her off from all others. And 
no wonder, for it is the fruit of, and answer to, Christ’s prayer, 
that men might know and distinguish his true followers from all 
others in their being one, as “He and the Father are one.” 

Other religions and systems of philosophy, professing to teach 
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men the way of salvation, and enlighten them as to their origin and 
destiny, speak discordantly, flourish for a time, but invariably dis- 
appear, or if they survive at all, it is only locally, and when human 
resources are used to impart them an outward show of unity. 

With reason, then, do we conclude, that the Catholic Church is 
the House of God, raised aloft on the mountain to which all nations 
are called, and wherein Christ, “The True Vine,” is sheltered. Her 
life, her growth, her expansion, her preservation in a hostile world, 
her rooting so deeply in an unfavorable soil, show her to be the 
mustard seed of the gospel. She resembles, it is true, all other 
plants in God’s garden,—she grows up from small beginnings to 
the full stature which she is destined to attain; but she has charac- 
teristics, peculiarly her own. She alone, amongst religions, claim- 
ing Christ as Founder, is one, holy, Catholic, and apostolic. She 
alone can lay claim to these marks, and what is more important, 
she alone can make this claim good. She is and ever has grown 
up true to type, in accordance with the ideal Kingdom of God 
brought down by Christ to earth. That she should cling fast to 
the dowry of Pentecost in a world wherein all things tend by 
nature to decay and death, is something beyond nature, is, in short, 
a moral miracle. 

Now, it is no mean privilege to be citizens of God’s spiritual 
Kingdom. It is a glory to cling, as leaves and branches, to the 
new tree of life; but let us not fail to remember that there are 
bad, disloyal and unworthy citizens in every kingdom, dry, withered 
leaves and branches on even the fairest tree. We have been grafted 
on Christ in Baptism. Does the sap of the vine in holy Grace still 
flow in our lives? Are we true subjects of the Heavenly Kingdom? 
Does God reign in our hearts by grace? This is the vital question 
for us singly. As I said, the Kingdom of God is two-fold, the 
Church and the human soul. Outward membership of the visible 
Kingdom of God, the Church, will profit us little, if God does not 
reign inwardly in our hearts. “The tree is known by its fruits,” 
and right nobly does the Church vindicate her claim in this respect, 
by the holiness of so many of her children. Holiness is one of her 
chief marks. Are we holy? Do we even wish, much less strive, 
to be holy? If we fail to live up to the standard of the Kingdom 
of God, to which we nominally and outwardly belong, we are but 
dry and withered leaves and branches on the tree of life. Our 
union with the Church will stand against us on the day when we 
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are called to give an account of our stewardship. For if in the 
green wood “such things are done, what will it be in the dry?” 





LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY 
BY THE REV. P. HALPIN, PH.D. 


“Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us 
into the Kingdom of the Son of His love.”—Epistle of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—The KincpoM oF Heaven capable of many interpretations. 
Here used in the sense of spiritual development particularly by humility. 
Pride, in every sense the opposite of humility, is the root of all sin. 

I. ‘Humility is eminently rational. The only thing we can call our 
own is sin. Our being is from God, and depends absolutely upon Him. 
As the individual so the nations. Humility imaged by the mustard 
seed. Qualities of the humble man—reverential obedience, manliness, 
progressive development. 

II. The glory of humility is beyond description. Contrast between 
human and Divine glory. The battle of the Angels; its cause and its 
results. The humility of Mary, of Paul, of Jesus. The effects of this 
virtue. 


The expression “the Kingdom of the Son” has more than one 
meaning and therefore more than one application. It may mean 
the Kingdom from which He came, or the Church which He came 
to establish here on earth. It may signify also, any development, 
in the spiritual order which makes a man a worthy member of the 
Church and prepares him for the Church Triumphant which is the 
Kingdom to come. 

We will consider it here in the last sense, in the sense of man’s 
spiritual growth, to which all the virtues conspire, but none more 
eminently than that virtue which characterized the earthly life of 
Christ and involves the lesson which He teaches so conspicuously in 
the wonderful school of the Sacred Heart, the virtue of Humility. 

Pride is of all vices that which is at the root of all sin; Humility, 
of all virtues, is the seed-virtue of all soul-progress. Pride is at the 
bottom of all rebellion, Humility is the source of all submission. 
Pride was the crime which caused the fall of Lucifer; Humility, the 
crowning disposition which saved Michael and his followers and has 
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produced ever since all those whose lives have been worthy of 
imitation. 

Yet, when we call upon a man to be humble, we are not asking 
an unreasonable sacrifice, we are only appealing to man’s common 
sense and begging him to be, in his own sight, just what he is. There 
is nothing more in accordance with reason than humility. There is 
nothing more antagonistic to the proper view of things than pride. 
Man is only following out the logic of facts when he fights down 
pride, and is preparing for himself a diadem which is the richest 
that can be placed upon a human brow. 

I would like to say that in this instruction I am simply pointing 
out two things. The first, that Humility is eminently rational. The 
second, the glory arising from its practice is a glory great beyond 
description. 

I. ’Twill not be difficult to see the reasonableness of Humility. 
We have only to look at things as they are. St. Paul says some- 
where, “If everything that thou hast, has been given to thee, why. 
dost thou boast as if everything were not received by thee?” 

What is there that we can really call our own? The highest pos- 
session we have is our free will. Yet, in the most meritorious exer- 
cise, we are aided in all our efforts by the grace of the Lord. The 
mere physical use of our will is entirely from God. When we direct 
its operations towards what is right, the strength to steer that course 
comes from the Creator. When we misuse our free will, then our 
action is independent of the Maker, so that duly considered, the only 
thing which is our own is our sin. 

Consider our being. Whence comes it? Did we give ourselves 
our own existence? How helpless all of us are! From the very 
beginning, how much we depend on others! Can a man add any- 
thing to his stature, to his strength, to his health, to his mental 
vigor? Can we stay the invasion of disease, mental or otherwise? 
Can we arrest the progress of Death? To these questions there is 
only one sane answer, we cannot. 

This is true of the individual. It is true likewise of that collec- 
tion of individuals we call the human race. Individuals propose, 
but God disposes. The same is true of peoples. 

What is a large city with all the resources at its command in 
presence of a tidal wave, a volcanic eruption, an earthquake, any 
of the wild disturbances of physical forces? Men and cities are 
paralyzed in presence of storms and pestilences. A whole nation 
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may be harnessed for action, an outbreak of unseen forces occurs, 
and man’s inventions are held powerless in its grip. 

Verily, we are nothing, we come from nothing and in spite of the 
advance made by civilization, the control we exercise over events is 
trifling in the extreme. 

The virtue of humility is beautifully imaged in the grain of 
mustard seed. It falls in acquiescence from the hands of the tiller. 
It makes no resistance, it is buried in the soil, sown in the field, 
grows up and becomes a tree. On its part there is never a struggle 
against the will of the Master. The rain falls, the sun shines and 
moisture and heat are welcome. It breaks its way through the 
surface and becomes the greatest of all the herbs. Why is it so 
progressive and why does it reach the splendid culmination? Why? 
Because of its ready acceptance of conditions and of its surrender 
to laws which come from the Mind Infinite in knowledge. 

The humble man is the man who recognizes that of himself he is 
nothing, that springing from nothing, he must never forget his 
origin and above all never conceive of himself thoughts not in 
harmony with that same origin, especially must it never enter into 
his thoughts to be at odds with the Author of his existence, to 
grapple with Him in contradiction and rebellion. Never must he 
forget that he comes from less than dust and ashes, and that that 
body of his which is the main prompter in all that antagonizes moral 
law and order, is rushing from the moment of its conception, with 
strides of which the rapidity cannot be calculated, to the same dust 
and ashes. Remembering his origin he will never quarrel with the 
laws of Him who owns him. His attitude will be that of the 
servant, on his knees waiting for the Master to speak, his thoughts 
of himself will not be high or conceited or grasping, his thoughts of 
others will be thoughts of brotherhood, charity, kindliness, helpful- 
ness, pity, mercy. 

As soon as he rises above that level, he becomes a rebel, an up- 
start, a misfit in creation, he is an atom out of place conducing to 
disorder which knows no bounds, he is thwarting the plans of crea- 
tion and so it may be easily inferred that in the sight of God he is 
not a thing to be loved but rather a thing to be rudely coerced and 
brought back to the natural limits of his being. 

Remember, I am not pessimistic. What I say does not inculcate 
anything like immobility, inactivity, retrogression, cringing, fawning, 
unmanliness. Such characteristics are rather attributable to the 
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proud man. The humble man will understand that it is part of his 
duty to develop in the right direction, all his energies, his faculties, 
his ability, ‘for himself and his fellowman. No man is more pro- 
gressive than the humble man, no man is more really a man than 
the man of humility. 

Humility is reasonable, therefore, because it is the truthful and 
accurate expression of fact. It means a man walking in God’s 
sight, along the lines mapped out by God. Such a man cannot be a 
failure. Such a man relies on God while using all his own energies, 
such a man cannot be proud of himself but God may be proud of 
him. 

II. Humility and Glory are expressions which seem to contradict 
each other. But do they? He alone is great whom God makes 
great. The only glory worth the having is the glory which comes 
from God. Human glory is merely human breath and human 
breath is transitory and evanescent. 

If the humble man is the man who is as God wishes him to be, is 
there anything that God will refuse to give him? Consider that 
battle of the long ago, which took place while the angels were still 
in probation. One army wrote on its banner—THERE IS NO 
ONE LIKE GOD. The other inscribed on its flag—I SHALL BE 
LIKE UNTO GOD. We know who won in that fight. We know 
who lost. We will not know until we enter Eternity how great was 
the glory of the victors, how disastrous the defeat of the vanquished. 
We know this much, that the angels, faithful, stand highest in the 
thoughts of the world to-day, that the angels, unfaithful, have 
touched in the concept of humanity, the very nadir of degradation. 

The ones are high to-day, because they were true to the very 
nature of their origin and of their Author. The others are lowest 
because they forgot the nothingness of the source whence they 
sprang. Looking on one band God saw the creatures He made, 
looking on the other, He beheld the beings who unmade themselves. 
To the ones, He gave dishonor, He let them work in their own way, 
their own destruction; to the others He gave glory, because as He 
had made them out of nothing, they were as nothing in His hands; 
they were unresisting and He fashioned them into the splendid 
spirits they are to-day. Satan, Christ called a liar from the begin- 
ning, and the biggest lie that he told himself was the lie in which he 
said to himself, “I shall be like unto God.” 

Coming down later through the history of things, we reach that 
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most excellent of mere creatures, the Virgin Mother. Why was 
she exalted beyond the power of tongue to tell? Because of her 
humility, of her lowly concept of herself—because she, too, was un- 
resisting in the hands of the Divinity and was fashioned by those 
same hands into a being peerless and whose glory is second only to 
the glory of her Maker. 

St. Paul said, “I glory in my infirmities,” because he understood 
that when he presented himself in the proper concept of himself to 
his Maker, his Maker would lift him up beyond the third Heaven 
of triumph and glory. 

There is One who tops them all, who came a God to become a 
Man. And His estimate of what was human in Him was—that He 
was nothing in the sight of the Father. His life, built on the 
foundations of humility, growing more humble as His career ad- 
vanced and that career quenched in ignominy, was a great Sacrifice 
so pleasing to an outraged God that the sight of it made Him forget 
then and made Him forget in the eternities and will make Him for- 
get until the end, the iniquities of our race. 

Scripture is full of the contempt which Heaven has for the proud 
man and that same Scripture teems with instances of the lifting up 
and of the crowning of the humble man. It cannot be otherwise. 
When the Lord beholds the proud man, He beholds one who is not 
acting in accordance with the principles of sanity, He beholds a 
being disordered, a being in conflict with all His plans, a being whom 
He never intended should be, and so, naturally, what other attitude 
can He take than the attitude of aversion and anger? 

When He looks down upon the humble man, He looks down upon 
one who is where he belongs, who is not an usurper, who is ready 
for any commission He may charge him with, who is in His hands 
to fashion as He pleases, and thus, towards him His attitude is one 
of love most bountiful. 

What is there that God cannot do with a man of humility? No 
matter what work He holds out for Him to do, that man is ready 
for the call and willing for the task and in such circumstances there 
can be only one termination of Divine and human concurrence, and 
that is mastering and success. 

If men only knew the power of humility, the spell that it exercises 
on the Almighty Himself, this world of ours would become a field 
full of the lofty trees the Master speaks of, the trees to which the 
birds come and in whose branches they dwell. If Lucifer in the 
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very paroxysm of his pride, had bowed down for one second, he 
would have been purged—so pleased would God have been—of his 
great treason, and would not have fallen, never to rise again. 

But what use all these words, when the Master speaks, speaks out 
of the fulness of His Love, speaks, not in parables, “Learn of Me, 
Who am Meek and Humble of Heart.” 

The one who goes to that school and profits by that teaching is 
wise indeed. 














COLLECTANEA 
OBSEQUIES OF REV. C. J. VANDEGRIFT 
SERMON BY THE VERY REV. JAMES F. TRAINOR, V.G., OF PHILADELPHIA 


“Be thou faithful until death: and I will give thee the crown of life.”— 
Apocalypse ii, 10. 


The occasion that brings us together to-day is a sad one. Priests 
and people have assembled in this church with sad hearts. Thou- 
sands have passed around this bier with tear-bedimmed eyes to pay 
the last tribute of respect to the faithful priest, the faithful pastor. 
In the death of Father Vandegrift we feel a common loss. The 
priests of this diocese feel that they have lost a friend, a hard-work- 
ing colaborer in the vineyard of the Lord, a brother priest whose 
life and labors have contributed much to the glory of God and God’s 
holy Church in this diocese. The people of this parish have lost a 
pastor, a tender, loving father, who never forgot, never neglected 
his spiritual children. In this hour of sorrow the words of my text 
should bring consolation to every heart. “Be thou faithful until 
death ; and I will give thee the crown of life.” O sweet faith, that 
throws around us the mantle of her consolation, that takes us, as it 
were, by the hand to the very portals of Heaven and gives us a 
glimpse of the crown of life, that awaits those who are faithful until 
death! He who now lies cold in death before us was faithful 
throughout his life, was faithful unto death. He was faithful to 
his people; he was faithful to his God. 

Ever since the day of his ordination to the priesthood, more than 
thirty-six years ago, as assistant in St. Francis’ and St. Patrick’s 
Churches, as pastor in St. Mark’s, Bristol, and here in St. Edward’s, 
he was the same zealous priest, working for God and for God’s 
Church. What graces and blessings did he bring to the people 
during all these years! He took the child from its mother’s arms 
and sanctified it with the waters of Baptism. He prepared the 
little ones for their First Holy Communion. He turned from the 
sinner the thunderbolts of God’s anger in the tribunal of penance. 
He went to the bedside of the dying, whispering to them words of 
consolation, preparing them for their awful journey to eternity. 
From the altar of God he broke the Bread of Life. How often 
and how earnestly did he exhort the people to serve their God, to for- 
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sake sin and practice virtue! “Vanity of vanities and all is vanity, 
except to love God and serve Him alone.” From this bier, from 
his cold lips, you can learn the awful truthfulness of his teaching. 
Pause and reflect! Your pastor is dead. His tongue is hushed. 
His lips are still. Learn from him the lessons that he taught during 
life and now more forcibly teaches in death. “Be you also ready, 
for at what hour you think not, the Son of man will come.” “Be 
thou faithful until death.” He was ready for the dread summons, 
because he was faithful until death. During all the years of his 
life, but especially during the thirty-six years of his priestly life, 
he bore an unblemished character. His life was before the world. 
It was ever edifying. It was ever priestly, true to his calling. It 
was a model for both priests and people. 

Is it any wonder that such a life bore great fruit? Is it any 
wonder that wherever he labored the people gathered around him, 
supported him in his every undertaking, stood by him in his every 
difficulty, and thus he was able to accomplish much during his 
priestly career. With this support, his courage, his zeal, his faith 
knew no bounds. He believed, and put his belief into practice, that 
the best on earth should be given to Almighty God. 

It is not necessary to go over the different stages of his useful 
and practical life. They are written largely in stone and marble. 
They are indelibly traced on the hearts of a faithful people. Pass- 
ing over the other places where he successfully labored, consider 
for a moment what he planned and achieved in this parish. He 
was sixteen years your pastor. From the very first day he was 
with you until the last day of his life he was planning, working, 
achieving for God and for your and your children’s salvation. 

Sixteen years ago there was here virtually nothing of what we 
see to-day. Behold this great temple erected to the Living God; 
that parochial residence; that school of which he was so proud. 
They are all his work, monuments to his zeal and to his faith. This 
magnificent church of cathedral proportions and beauty, the pride 
of the Catholics of Northern Philadelphia, grew up as from the 
little grain of mustard seed of a few years ago into its beauty and 
grandeur of to-day through the genius, the determination, the labor, 
the faith of him who now lies cold in death before you. 

A few years ago his health failed, but not his spirit. He was 
told that he had but a short time to live. With wonderful courage 
he continued his work. He saw the necessity of a new school in 
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this parish. He immediately proceeded to collect the necessary 
funds and to erect the building. As a result of what may be called 
his dying labors you have one of the finest school buildings in the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia. O! the courage, the determination, 
the zeal of this good priest. Like the Good Shepherd, he gave his 
life for his sheep. His heart was here, in this church, in this parish. 
He loved his people. He spent himself for them. They were his 
joy and his crown. He finished his work. When on last Monday 
morning he gave his soul back to his Maker he could have said with 
St. Paul, “I have fought the good fight; I have finished my course; 
I have kept the faith; as to the rest, there is laid up to me a crown 
of justice, which the Lord, the just Judge, shall render to me.” O 
God, grant him that crown! Grant it as a reward of faithfulness to 
duty, to his God, to his people. 

To-day this sacred edifice is draped in deepest mourning. The 
wail of the “Miserere” resounds within its hallowed walls. And 
well should it be so. You mourn the loss of a friend, a benefactor, 
a father, who has so plentifully provided for you, his spiritual chil- 
dren. Ina few minutes you will carry him forth and tenderly place 
his remains within the shadow of the church he loved. His tomb 
should be to you a sacred place. As often as you pass that tomb 
you should remember your devoted pastor, you should pray for his 
soul. Teach your children to do the same. It is the last and best 
tribute of love you can give him. Remember that he appears in the 
presence of that awful sanctity before which the very angels 
tremble. Bear in mind that the just man falls seven times and that 
no flesh is spotless in the sight of the everlasting God. As a part- 
ing word, as a fitting farewell to a good priest, a true friend, a faith- 
ful pastor, I again ask you to remember him where he would wish 
you to remember him, in your prayers. “Eternal rest grant unto 
him, O Lord; and let perpetual light shine upon him.” May his 
soul rest in peace. 
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WHAT SOCIALISM STANDS FOR 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT MT. CARMEL, ILLS., MAY 7TH, I9QI2, 
BY THE REV. J. B. HENKEN, OLNEY, ILLS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The local Council of the Knights of 
Columbus extended to me some time ago the kind invitation to 
address the people of Mt. Carmel on the subject of Socialism. This 
explains my presence here this evening. My acquaintance with this 
subject is not a passing one. About twelve years ago a rabid Social- 
ist boarded with me for about six months. During that time we 
had frequent discussions on his favorite theme. It was a splendid 
occasion to learn what dreams and hopes the rank and file of Social- 
ists indulge in, the ideal state they hope to realize by the introduction 
of their phantastic schemes. Ever since then a kindly interest in 
the charitable motives of the average Socialists has induced me to 
study this subject more in detail. It may then well be said that in 
the present instance the first rule of rhetoric is complied with which 
says that a speaker should be full of his subject, except when he talks 
on liquor. But the more one studies the proposals of Socialism, the 
doctrines of its leaders and the tactics of its promoters, the more 
one becomes convinced that it is not all gold that glitters, that behind 
the sweet perfume of the Socialistic flower there lurks a most deadly 
moral poison. 

The study of Socialism is a very comprehensive one. It may be 
compared to a large volume containing many chapters. Now when 
we start to read a book we invariably turn to the title page and the 
preface. The title indicates in a general way the subject to be con- 
sidered. In the preface the author states the motives which actu- 
ated him to publish the work and reveals the scope of its contents. 
The present address is like the preface to the study of Socialism. 
In a general outline we shall consider the aim and pretensions of 
Socialism without entering into any argument as to the value of the 
remedies proposed. 

Moreover, your chairman stated in his introductory remarks that 
perhaps a great many people had no definite knowledge of Socialism. 
It is like a new book to them. There is undoubtedly a local reason 
for this want of information. Socialism pretends to better social 
conditions. You are, however, fortunate to live in a community of 
more or less satisfied people. Most of your men make fair wages. 
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They do not come into immediate contact with corporations. Your 
laboring class is not directly employed by predatory wealth, as is the 
case, for instance, in manufacturing centers, such as mining towns, 
steel and textile industries. Neither are you harassed by the ex- 
treme demands of radical unionism. This condition accounts no 
doubt in a large measure for the lack of knowledge on Socialistic 
theories. Nevertheless, it is well to acquaint ourselves with the 
tenets and proposals of Socialism. It is an insidious element. 
Under the guise of social reform it quickly absorbs the interest of 
the unwary and unsuspecting. The purpose of these occasional 
addresses, then, is to explain the true nature of Socialism and its 
logical effects on social conditions. Forewarned is forearmed. The 
present address is like a preface acquainting us in a general way with 
the demands and theories of Socialism. 

Socialism of to-day has its origin in the social question. A great 
many people are not aware of its existence even at this time. Not 
more than forty years ago Gambetta rose in the Italian Parliament 
to state that “the social question does not exist at all”; but to-day 
it is the burning question of the hour. “Wise men,” says Pope Leo 
in his Encyclical Rerum Novarum, “are discussing it; practical men 
are proposing schemes, popular meetings, legislators, and rulers of 
nations are busied with it; there is no question which has taken a 
deeper hold on the public mind.” 

However, not only sociologists and philanthropists are aware of 
the existence of a social question; in a more or less definite way we 
are all thinking and talking about it. The strange part of it all is, 
that people who write and speak on “The Social Question” differ 
widely and often radically as to what that question is. To the quiet 
observer of affairs it is plain that the question is one of social unrest. 
This unrest is plainly visible in the economic, moral, and religious 
phases of society. Confined to its economic aspect it is the indus- 
trial question; the question of organization and remuneration of 
labor, the relation of employer and employee, the problem of the 
distribution of the products of labor. 

From the moral point of view the social question looks for a 
proper adjustment of the duties and rights of those in authority ; of 
the relation between superiors and inferiors; of the domestic rela- 
tion between husband and wife, parents and children. 

As to the religious side the social question demands an answer as 
to what creed we shall embrace as the foundation of our moral and 
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social life; whether we shall accept infidelity or Christianity ; 
whether we are responsible to a Supreme Being or whether every 
man is his own absolute master; is this life the sum and substance 
of our existence or only a preparation for a better world beyond. 

Socialism tells us that the industrial question has its origin in 
the different ills which are harrassing every section of society and 
particularly the working class. The laborer’s complaint, Socialists 
tell us, is, that under the present industrial system, labor is con- 
tinually wronged; that wages are inadequate; working hours too 
long; that there is no fair division of profits accruing from the 
laborer’s toil and skill; that, in consequence, there is no sufficient 
rest and recreation, good enough clothing, food, and housing, nor 
fair enough chance of advancement for the laborer and his family. 
Nobody, it is true, can deny that the present industrial system has 
conferred many blessings upon human society. It has extended the 
control of man over the resources of nature; it has given us rail- 
roads, the electric telegraph, the steam engine, gas, and efficient 
water supply, and a thousand other appliances of a higher and bet- 
ter civilization. It has solved the problem of production, and has 
created an abundance sufficient for all; it has elevated the standard 
of living; it has multiplied wealth, and thereby given a mighty 
impetus to education, science, art, architecture, and to all refinements 
of the civilized world. . 

All this it has done in a marvelous degree. But on the other 
hand it is attended by evils of scarcely less magnitude. It tends 
to divide society into two opposing classes—a small number of 
wealthy capitalists, and an immense multitude of laborers—classes, 
which are usually designated, respectively, as Capital and Labor. 
Of these two classes that of the laborer has to contend with the 
greater share of ills and misgivings. Says Thomas Kirkup, in his 
“An Inquiry Into Socialism,” page 75: “The most conspicuous 
evil of the (present industrial) system, however, is the insecurity 
of the workingman’s position. Continual fluctuations of trade force 
him to move from place to place. He has no control, or only a 
very partial control, over the economic and social conditions under 
which he must work. A settled home, a piece of land for a garden, 
a fixed outlook for his family, and a reasonable prospect of a happy 
and comfortable old age, untroubled by the horror of losing, 
through want of employment, such savings as he may have made, 
and of ending his days in a workhouse—these for a large portion 
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of the workmen in the industrial centers are unattainable blessings. 
Yet they are unquestionably such as every decent and honorable 
workingman has a right to expect.” 


ANSWER OF SOCIALISM 


This preamble gives you in a brief form the general idea of the 
industrial question pressing for a solution. The question naturally 
arises whether something is not radically wrong with our modern 
industrial system. The Socialists readily answer that it is a system 
of exploitation, since it permits the capitalists to make profit of the 
land, tools, and machinery which all people must use in order to 
live; that it makes the people dependent on the few private owners, 
who can use this great power for every means of oppression and 
tyranny; that there can be no possible basis for peace, for individual 
freedom, for mental and moral harmony, except in the conscious 
and complete triumph of the working class as the only class “that 
has the right and power to be.”’ And the natural conclusion drawn 
by the Socialists from this is, that the workers must organize “‘to 
seize the whole powers of government, in order that thereby they 
may lay hold of the whole system of industry, and thus come into 
their rightful inheritance.” Having constituted themselves the 
ruling class and got all political power into their hands, they will 
abolish all distinction of class, seize all private capital, and transfer it 
to the whole people, who will administer it in the equal interest of the 
community. More than that: all labor will be put on an equal basis; 
nobody can accumulate riches, as labor alone will be considered the 
source of wealth. Briefly stated, the principles of Socialism as to 
the industrial question may be classified under three heads: 

1. Public ownership of land and capital, including the means of 
production and distribution. 

2. Uniform rate of wages for labor, both skilled and unskilled. 

3. Labor is to be the only source of wealth. 

It is of the greatest importance that we arrive at a correct under- 
standing of these three pillars of Socialism. For that reason we 
shall consider each singly and in detail. 


PuBLIC OWNERSHIP 


A little over thirty years ago Karl Marx, the German Socialist 
leader and author, formulated the underlying principle of Socialism. 
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It is the collective ownership of all land and capital including the 
means of production and distribution. Let me explain by an ex- 
ample. 

A great many of you older people no doubt remember the time 
when shoemakers could be found in almost every town and village. 
Each shoemaker had his own shop, his own tools, his own leather. 
Each of them made and sold shoes. To-day you will find very few 
individual shoemakers. Shoes are now manufactured in big fac- 
tories in large cities. There are several combinations of these fac- 
tories or trusts which furnish all the shoes in the country. Now 
Socialists want to combine the comparatively few firms into one big 
trust, into one large company. This one firm is to make all the 
shoes in the whole country. However, this one big firm is not to be 
owned and controlled by any private citizen. Nor will it be con- 
trolled by a few citizens. It will be owned by the inhabitants of 
the country at large. As it is with shoes, so it is to be with the 
manufacture of hats, clothes, sugar, salt, groceries. Even the 
land is to be owned by all together. No individual will own 
anything, the country as such, the government owns everything. 
No acre of ground will be the property of the farmer; all land will 
belong to the State. The State, moreover, will distribute the 
produce. 

Wuat Socratism Is Not 

To arrive at a still clearer understanding of this principle it is 
well to mention here certain kinds of propositions. which may in no 
way be classed as Socialistic, although they bear at first sight some 
resemblance to the same or are mistaken for Socialism. It should 
be stated, in the first place, that the State control of public utilities 
is not Socialism in any shape or form. Public utilities are those 
enterprises which require a governmental function, such as the dis- 
tribution of water, gas, electricity, the public highways, etc. If 
the government owns and controls the postal and telegraph service, 
the railway traffic, the telephone business and all such public com- 
modities it does not overstep the bounds of our constitution nor 
does it commit itself in any way to Socialism, because Socialism 
does not strive after the common ownership of a few public util- 
ities, but it means the abolition of all private property, private 
capital and enterprise, an ultimate complete centralization. Several 
years ago Socialistic papers, notably among them the “Appeal to 
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Reason,” would raise the cry of Socialism whenever any State or 
municipality would take over from private hands the control of cer- 
tain public commodities. This method was employed to develop 
“Socialistic minds,” to make people believe that Socialism stood for 
such public enterprises only. The real object was either wilfully 
ignored or deftly veiled from public view to gather recruits for the 
cause. 

Time was, too, when people considered Socialism as a proposition 
to divide all property equally among the citizens of a country. But 
this plan is so ridiculous in practice that we may well pass it by. 
It was some such notion about Socialism which Mike had when he 
told Pat that he had become a Socialist. “And pray,” says Pat, 
“what is Socialism?’ “It means,” says Mike, “that all goods will 
be equally divided among the people. If you, for instance, have a 
thousand dollars, you are to give me five hundred.” “Very well,” 
says Pat. “And if you have a hundred acres,” continued Mike, 
“you are to turn fifty over to me.” “Yes,” says Pat. “And if you 
have a pig,” says Mike, “you must give me half of that.” “Ah, 
Mike,” says Pat, “now you know I have a pig.” When it came to 
the division of actual property, Pat could not be coaxed into Social- 
ism. Modern Socialism, however, would not even give us half of 
Paddy’s pig. Nobody is to possess anything whatsoever. 

Again, it should be borne in mind that Socialism is not a reform 
of existing conditions. Professor Peabody says: “The social 
question of the present age is not a question of mitigating the evils 
of the existing order, but a question whether the existing order 
itself shall last. It is not so much a question of social amelioration, 
which occupies the modern mind, as a problem of social transforma- 
tion and reconstruction. . . . The time is wasted which is given to 
lopping off occasional branches of social wrongs when the social 
question cuts at the root from which the branches grew.” Socialism 
means a complete revolution of present conditions. Revolution does 
not necessarily mean war or bloodshed, but an overthrow, a funda- 
mental upsetting of present economic conditions. Socialists are not 
united as to the manner in which they intend to bring about their 
ideal. The extremists, and there are not a few of them, think that 
ultimately there must come an open revolt and that only streams of 
blood, shed in most horrible civil wars, can pro-effect the realization 
of their dreams. Still, the saner leaders of the present day shrink 
from such brutalities. They call themselves Scientific Socialists, 
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and want to inaugurate their socialistic state in the civilized manner 
of legislation. They would have people vote for socialistic candi- 
dates until they posses such a majority of members in the various 
legislative bodies that they can pass laws expropriating the capital- 
ists and establish the collective ownership of the commonwealth. 
The more liberal leaders would even grant some remuneration to 
the present owners of manufacturing plants, whose establishments 
are annexed. They would grant these men certain annuities for a 
certain length of time, consisting of labor certificates, since money, 
as we shall see later, has no value in the new era. These certificates 
would allow the former millionaires to live in luxury for, perhaps, 
twenty or thirty years, but after that they would have to come down 
and work like all other mortals, there would be no privileges of any 
kind. . 

To bring about this condition gradually, Socialists, for the time 
being, favor trusts. They are opposed to all laws against trusts. 
The reason is apparent. The trusts are accomplishing to a great 
extent what Socialism demands: centralization of the means of 
production. Once all coal mines are in one hand, and all the oil in 
one hand, and all the sugar refineries in one hand, etc., etc., and to 
this the trusts trend—then it will be easy to unite the oil trust with 
the sugar trust, and tobacco trust, and land trust, etc., into one 
general trust, and that will be the socialistic state. 

So much for the idea of Socialism as to public ownership, what it 
means and what it does not mean. We now come to consider the 
second principle of the uniform rate of wages. 


a es 


THE UNIFORM WAGE 


After the state of collective ownership of land and capital, of 
the means of production, such as tools, factories, industries, has 
been inaugurated, everybody will be obliged to work for a living. 
The learned and illiterates, the skilled and unskilled, the rich and 
poor—all will alike be compelled to labor. The working hours will 
be limited to four a day. Socialists have figured out somehow that 
aa man can earn a comfortable living by four hours’ work. For every 
hour’s work the citizen will receive a labor-scrip, or workhour-cer- 
tificate. He will not be paid in money. Money as an exchange 
value will be discarded to prevent the accumulation of riches. With 
these certificates the individual may buy food, clothing, books, and 
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the like. When meal time comes he simply goes to one of Uncle 
Sam’s hotels where he will be served a square meal. When he 
needs a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes, all he has to do is, to 
present his certificates at one of Uncle Sam’s stores or department 
houses. These certificates, however, will not buy any real estate, 
no houses, factories, railroads, automobiles—all these are owned 
and controlled and furnished by the government. 


LABOR THE ONLY SouRCE OF WEALTH 


The reason of this arrangement is the socialistic idea that labor 
is the only source of wealth (which is the third principle of Social- 
ism). In other words, every man who works should have the full 
benefit, the full value of the product of what he produces. Let us 
take an example. 

A coal miner digs coal for the owner of the mine. He gets wages 
for his work. But his work is worth more than his wages. What 
the work is worth over the pay goes to the owner of the mine. The 
owner does not, perhaps, work at all. Yet he gets rich from the 
work of his employees, getting that portion of the value of the work 
which is over and above the wages he pays to the miner. The latter, 
let us say, digs $6 worth of coal a day. One dollar, perhaps, is the 
cost of putting the coal on the market. Now the wages of the miner 
are, say, $4 a day. The remaining $1 goes to the non-working boss. 
This, Socialists say, is wrong. The remaining dollar ought to be- 
long to the working man. This grievance is aggravated thus: The 
boss would like to make as much as he can. Therefore he will try 
to squeeze as much work out of his employee as he can and screw 
down the pay as much as possible. The fate of the coal miner is 
shared by all employed in the various trades, professions and occu- 
pations. The boss has it easy and the workingman leads a hard 
life. Conditions have to-day come to point. Socialists would have 
us believe that the lot of the working class is unbearable. By estab- 
lishing the socialistic state with its compulsory labor for everybody 
and the uniform rate of wages, they tell us, all things will be put 
in first-class, satisfactory condition. Nobody is to possess anything 
except what he works for, but nobody works more than sufficient 
to keep him well fed and clothed. Hence the accumulation of 
riches, the source of so much injustice, will be entirely rooted out. 
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THE Mora Aspect 
SOCIALISM AND THE FAMILY 


What has been said so far relates chiefly to the economic side of 
the social question. Socialism, however, does not confine itself to 
mere industrial revolution, it also reaches out its destructive hand 
into the domain of morality. One may well ask: How can a 
purely economic proposition entangle questions of morality? This 
will presently appear. The revolution as to ownership and labor 
concern men chiefly and primarily. But the question arises: What 
is the position of woman in the new state? In the present industrial 
system, Socialists tell us, woman is dependent upon man for her 
material comforts, for her livelihood. Man must make of necessity 
provision for his wife, a provision she can even legally enforce. 
With the introduction of economic freedom, however, this basis of 
support would disappear. No binding contract would be required 
between the parties as to livelihood, since the State is to provide for 
all its citizens. Property in children would cease to exist as every 
infant would be born into full citizenship. A new development of 
the family would take place, an association simply, terminable at 
the need or will of either party. Marriage, in the new socialistic 
state, is no longer recognized by law; parental care and responsibility 
are entirely abrogated if the individual so selects, because the State, 
abolishing the present system of property, assumes all those re- 
sponsibilities. 

Socialism, however, goes still further. According to their leaders, 
neither the State nor organized religion should in any way control 
the family or the sexual relation of men and women. Socialism 
would make love supreme. They would have it unfettered by any 
tie whatever. Socialism argues that compulsory love is not love; 
that marriage, save from love, is sin; that when love ends, marriage 
ends. For these statements we have the important testimony of 
acknowledged socialistic leaders and authors. 

Engels, in his “Origin of the Family,” page 91, writes, “Three 
great obstacles block the path of reform, private property, religion, 
and the present form of marriage.” And on page 99: “With the 
transformation of the means of production into collective property, 
the monogamic marriage ceases to be the common unit of society. 
The private household changes to a social industry. The care and 
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education of children become a public matter. Society cares equally 
for all children, legal and illegal.” 

From this it is evident that Socialism stands for the complete 
abolition of the sacred ties of marriage, of fatherhood and mother- 
hood ; maternity becomes a stock in trade. Children have no parents 
but the State. Marriage is replaced by free love and all that such a 
principle involves. For the present we shall not go further into 
detail, as this matter will form the subject of a separate address. 


MATERIALISTIC BASIS 


The serious thinker may well ask upon what principle, if any, 
Socialism is based when it proposes to set aside all laws and institu- 
tions hallowed by custom immemorial, sanctioned by the Divine and 
natural law, by the civilized nations throughout the ages. 

Karl Marx gives us a clear and unmistakable answer. About 
fifty-five years ago he formulated the origin and basis of Socialism 
by saying “that Socialism is founded upon the materialistic concep- 
tion of history,” or in a shorter form, “upon economic determinism.” 
This phrase contains certain terms which admit of a definition and 
explanation for a better understanding. 

Materialism is a theory or doctrine which believes in matter only 
to the exclusion of any spiritual or supernatural existence. Mate- 
rialism, therefore, denies the existence of a soul, of spirits, and of 
God Himself. 

Conception in this instance means view-point. 

History may be taken as the record of human achievements and 
facts in general. The phrase, “materialistic conception of history,” 
then, means that all evolutions in our social and moral life, in our 
beliefs, laws, customs are the result of matter only. Any soul or 
spiritual influence is denied. 

Economic relates to the means of living, the resources and wealth 
of a country. Determinism is a doctrine which declares that a 
man’s will is not free, but is inevitably and invincibly settled or 
determined by motives from outside. 

Economic determinism, then, means that all our social, moral, re- 
ligious, political, and legal practices are the outcome of natural 
evolution in no way fixed, or guided, by the will of man or a higher 
power. Socialism rejects all belief in a God, in the supernatural, 
and is opposed, in every particular, to any form of religion. Bebel 
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says very clearly, “that Socialism and Christianity are opposed to 
each other as fire and water.” Much more might be said on this 
subject, but I refrain as this matter also will be considered more in 
detail in a subsequent lecture. 

Here, then, you have what Socialism stands for: the complete 
abolition of private property by the introduction of the public own- 
ership of land and capital and the control of all means of production 
together with the distribution of the products of labor; secondly,. 
the desecration of woman’s virtue opening an avenue of moral decay 
too dreadful to contemplate; thirdly, a denial of God, of a future 
life of reward or punishment. Socialism thus takes away from 
man the very foundation upon which dignity as man is built and 
caters to all his lower instincts and passion. Socialism destroys 
the ambition to work for advancement, destroys the sacred ties of 
family life, robs man of the idea of a Supreme Being. What is 
the consequence? Certainly not a society, much less a state, of 
men, but an aggregation of human brutes. Socialism puts man 
down the level of the brute creation. Socialism fosters his lower 
instincts without cultivating the higher, noble aspirations of the soul. 


INDIFFERENCE. 


In spite of these facts we find the American people woefully 
indifferent in their position towards Socialism. The reason for this 
condition is to be explained only by the ignorance of the dangerous 
tendencies of Socialism. If the average American is asked what 
Socialism really is, he will probably reply that it is a mad scheme 
for making all men equal, a scheme so plainly impossible of being 
put into execution that it is not worth wasting one’s time over 
in study. If you tell him of the rapid rise of the socialistic party 
in all parts of the country, of the alarming increase it is daily 
making, he will probably answer that there are always malcontents 
to be found and that, if left to its fate the party will die a natural 
death. It will prove very hard to shake him out of his security 
into the realization of the magnitude of the impending evil. He 
thinks that in a Christian country, such as this, a country so en- 
lightened and so democratic, it is well nigh impossible that any such 
scheme of revolution will ever get hold. The feeling of peace and 
security is strong within him, the skies are bright, the nation still 
seems to be normal and healthy, the children play happily on the 
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street, the country is prosperous, and, above all, we are no longer 
in the “dark ages,” the horrors of revolution are not to be thought 
_of except in the light of the historic past. Such is the blindness, 
the criminal apathy of the vast majority of people to-day. Such, 
too, is the manner in which they unconsciously help to upset the 
very order and quiet of which they boast, harm the very cause 
which they mean to espouse, promote the spread of the cancerous 
growth they so disdain, invite the very forces of revolution and 
bloody strife which they fondly think to be mummies of the past. 

Not the least cause of this lamentable misapprehension of the 
real importance of the great issue of the times arises from the 
inability of our people to profit from the lessons and mistakes of 
the past. Has human nature changed so radically that the pages 
of history may never again be written in blood? Is our boasted 
enlightenment a safeguard against such a possibility? Isn’t it a 
fact that exactly this vainglorious boast has been the precursor of 
the greatest tragedies in the world’s history? The “enlightened” 
period of the Renaissance was followed by the “reform” of Luther 
with its horrors of the thirty years’ war that left Europe reeking 
with blood from one extremity to the other. After a time of rest 
and recreation we are ushered into the blaze of another epoch of 
so-called “enlightenment,” that has not even to our present day 
lost its glamor. Yet we are still trembling from the deadly, paralyz- 
ing blow of the frightful Revolution. And to-day? Once more 
the world proclaims that we are living in an “enlightened” age; 
every day we hear of new and astounding discoveries in the realm 
of science, we hear of new systems of Godless philosophy, new 
“discoveries” in the world of atheism and irreligion; and now the 
spectre of Marxian Socialism with all its phantoms of materialism, 
class hatred, immorality, blasphemy, and blind judgment, its struggle 
against all constituted authority looms upon the horizon of our 
vaunted enlightenment to complete the picture. Socialism comes 
like another Rousseau, forerunner of the Revolution. Are we to 
suppose that human nature has changed so that it is immune against 
all these combined forces, the unmistakable warnings of the in- 
evitable storm? Should we continue to be blindfolded by self-con- 
fidence, by an overweening sense of security, by unwillingness even 
to investigate the root of these evils, which are the cause of the 
ever growing unrest and dissatisfaction? The: question seems te 
answer itself. The path not only of right, but of positive duty 
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as well can lead but in one direction. We must awaken to a realiza- 
tion of our duty, to an understanding of the evils around us, to a 
knowledge of this dread disease of society, that creeps upon us like 
a snake, unperceived until at hand. 

And yet if that be our duty, why the deadly apathy that hangs 
like a pall over our actions, why his criminal indifference to the 
forces that are rapidly undermining the very foundations of 
Christianity, of the sacred precincts of home, of morality, and jus- 
tice? It is high time for every loyal Catholic to take up the cause 
of Christ, to go forth bravely into the field as His soldier to fight 
with the weapons of peace, love and harmony to fight for the hearts 
of men. Cast aside indifference; cast aside petty personal quarrels; 
remove the scales of ignorance from your eyes, and with combined 
efforts let us meet the common enemy to insure a decisive victory 
for the cause of God and fellowman. 











CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
I. Tue Titte “CHILDREN OF Mary” 


The world offers many titles and honors, in the attainment of 
which people will gladly sacrifice friends, reputation, and even 
health. You will find people striving and struggling to win some 
certain honor, and no sooner have they reached their long cherished 
ambition than they begin to crave for still higher honors. To attain 
these higher honors or titles no effort will seem too great, no sacri- 
fice too appalling, because each of these higher honors places the 
recipient above those who otherwise would ever be their superiors 
in station. Honors, like riches, determine prestige. 

We do not have to go far for examples of glittering generalities, 
we can find many a sad example of thirst for honors and titles 
among ourselves. Many a comedy, and not a few tragedies, are 
being enacted right at home. Does it not strike you as ludicrous 
that even in a sodality, where the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls should be the supreme consideration, girls will be found with 
a big bee buzzing in their bonnets? While the sodality, like any 
other society, can have but one president, ten or more girls will feel 
that they should be the leaders. If they are not voted into some 
office their disappointment grows so acute that they will sometimes 
try to wreck the entire sodality. If they fail in this, as usually they 
do, they will quit in disgust, and pose before the whole world as 
victims and martyrs of a good cause. It may be hard for them to 
convince the world that they are anything but a disappointed lot of 
trouble-makers, but they will tell their side of the story so often 
that they themselves at least will come to believe in their martyrdom. 

Whether the officers of a sodality are elected by the members, or 
appointed by the spiritual adviser, of one thing you may be certain: 
it will be very rare indeed. that the choice will fall to the lot of the 
least deserving. No country, no society, and no sodality, can afford 
to have two or more heads. Humanity is so organized that only one 
can be at the head of any movement. All the rest must obey this 
ene head. One only can lead, the rest must follow. 

From this you will understand how silly and foolish the conduet 
of so many seekers after honors and titles appear to a sober mind. 
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Not every head fits a crown. And yet you will often find that they 
who least deserve honors and titles will strive after them most. 
With such people lack of ability is made up by a superabundance of 
impertinence and they boldly walk in where even angels would fear 
to tread. 

Useless and idle as most efforts after honors and titles must there- 
fore appear to you, there is one title, however, that should fill you 
with pride. That title is the name CHILD OF MARY. 

The world may, indeed, offer many titles and prerogatives, kings 
may bestow medals and orders, but such honors are like so much 
tinsel in comparison with the title you bear, “Children of Mary.” 
All the titles and honors the world can give the world can take 
away. Death will put an end to all worldly honors and titles. 

One title, however, is yours, to have and to hold for ever. The 
world cannot take it from you, no ill fortune can deprive you of it, 
not even death can rob you of it. This title that is strictly yours 
for time and eternity is the title of your sodality, Children of Mary. 
If you should ever forfeit it, which God forbid, the fault would be 
your own. 

And what does this title mean to you? 

In the first place, it implies a greater honor than the world could 
ever give you. 

If a wealthy family were to adopt a poor child and give it a 
celebrated name, a grand home and an immense fortune, the honor 
would indeed be great. That child would at once be raised to a 
high rank, would be wealthy, sought after, flattered and admired. 
But supposing that these wealthy foster-parents would meet with 
misfortune and lose their wealth, home and honor, the child will 
drop back into its former state of poverty and distress. If for 
some reason the foster-parents should see fit to deprive that child 
of all its honors, of wealth and station, the fall will be all the more 
deplorable. 

You are in no such danger with your title of Children of Mary. 
You hold your title so securely that no amount of ill fortune can 
deprive you of it. 

Again you must keep in mind that the title you bear is no empty 
word or meaningless phrase; for, while it is true that God is the 
Father of all mankind, and the ever Blessed Virgin and Mother 
Mary the mother of all mankind, it is equally true that some enjoy 
special privileges and rights, just as the Sunday belongs especially 
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to God, although every day and every minute of time belongs to 
Him. ; 

So you, too, belong to Mary, our Mother, in a special way. All 
mankind looks up to Mary and calls her by the sweet name of 
“Mother,” but you, banded together in this sodality, are her favorite 
children, you are the objects of her special love and care. 

As no honor is without its corresponding responsibility, we are 
brought face to face with the second consideration in connection 
with this holy title. The honor indeed is great, but you must live 
up to it. It bears with it sacred duties. 

As Children of Mary you must never forget that, no matter what 
the number of your years may be, no matter in which direction your 
future life may be cast, you may at heart be and remain children 
at all times. 

Ever remain as simple as a child in purity, piety and obedience. 
Our dear Lord Himself admonished His Apostles, and with them, 
us, that, though we may grow in years, and become aware of the 
ways of the world, though we must learn the lessons of life and 
put up with the world as it is, we should at all times remain as 
simple as doves. Remember, however, that simplicity of heart and 
mind does not mean ignorance, it means learning and culture plus 
conformity with the holy Will of God. You may and you should 
be learned in all things necessary and useful; your manners should 
be the outward sign of culture and refinement that are within your 
heart. However, if you were to gain knowledge and culture at the 
cost of innocence it would be a poor bargain indeed. At the day 
of judgment it would be far better for you never to have learned 
how to hold a pen, or read a line, if through their use you should 
have forfeited your purity of heart and mind. Whatever the world 
may say to the contrary, certain it is that true culture, learning and 
refinement can be procured without forfeiting the innocence of 
heart. Sts. Thomas, Albert the Great, Bernard, Catherine, and 
thousands of other learned saints, are a telling argument that wis- 
dom and holiness can be made to prosper and flourish side by side. 

Education and holiness of life are not meant to antagonize one 
another, but to aid one another in the attaining of our destiny—the 
glorifying of God and saving of our immortal soul. Unless you 
wish to deceive and harm yourselves, never think for a moment that 
even the most advanced course of education can ever entitle you te 
lay aside purity of heart and mind, like a dress you have outgrewn. 
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Always remain children in simplicity and purity of mind. And to 
distinguish you from the world, be and remain Children of Mary. 
In our Blessed Mother you behold that wonderful “Mirror of 
Justice,” that perfect reflex of all virtues brought to the highest 
degree of perfection of which human nature, assisted by grace, is 
capable. Profiting by the study of this most wonderful model, you 
should learn how to grow in perfection, in order that the resem- 
blance that exists in mother and child will grow more pronounced 
in you from day to day. 

Hence, throughout our conferences that are to follow, we shall 
consider how, in development of character, in avoiding sin and in 
the growth of virtue, you should try to resemble your heavenly 
mother more and more every day. 

Need I tell you that on the part of the ever Blessed Virgin and 
Mother Mary your title is a most solemn pledge of her love and 
protection? With all due regard for her exalted title, prerogative 
and honor, and her most intimate relationship with the Most Holy 
Trinity, she is human. She is human in the highest and holiest 
meaning of the word. Not the slightest sin nor slightest stain of sin 
marred her nature, and God Himself, as she passed from His 
creative hands, exclaimed: “Thou art all fair and no blemish is 
in thee.” 

It is human for a mother to love that child most which most tries 
to be docile and willing. It is no more than human and natural for 
our heavenly Mother to love those of her children most who show 
themselves most deserving of her greater love. All that needs to be 
said, then, is that by your efforts of pleasing our heavenly Mother 
more and more each day you should become worthy of her special 
love and protection in life and death. 














CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 


XXV. First COMMANDMENT. I. DUTIES TOWARDS THE 
Hoty FaitH 


My dear boys:—We shall now begin to treat of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and we will endeavor to see what special bearing each 
one of them has for you at your time of life. You have seen be- 
fore this how duties grow with age, how responsibilities grow 
greater and heavier the older you get. As children, you had few 
and easy obligations. Your minds were not fully developed, your 
strength was not fully ripened, and the trials and sufferings of the 
more mature age were unknown to you. Now, however, since you 
have advanced in years, you face new duties and responsibilities 
which in ten years from now will seem trifling in comparison with 
others you will have to answer to at that time. And so our duties 
grow. It must not be forgotten that graces grow, too, in propor- 
tion to the duties. No matter how heavy duties may seem, with 
the help of God we shall always feel that the yoke of Christ is 
sweet and His burden light. 

The benefits you should derive from these instructions are two- 
fold. In the first place, your attention will be directed to the dan- 
gers and pitfalls which, at your age, are fatal to so many. And, 
finally, by discussing these topics in a new light, you are given addi- 
tional suggestions, you will know the meaning of the Ten Com- 
mandments better, and will be able to examine yourselves more 
carefully when going to Confession. 

When speaking of the duties of a member of the Sodality, I men- 
tioned daily prayer as one of them. The instructions you received 
on this same subject before and since your first holy Communion 
will, I hope, never be forgotten. Better still, I hope you will never 
lose sight of the resolution you made never to forget your daily 
prayers. Remain faithful to that rule! Daily prayer, however, is 
not the only obligation imposed upon us in the First Commandment. 
There is one regarding which you may hardly ever examine your 
conscience and that is the duty we owe to God on account of holy 
Faith. 

The mest precious gift God has bestowed upen us is holy Faith. 

Q2 
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To teach us this holy Faith, our Divine Saviour had to come down 
upon earth. He had to walk from place to place teaching it, and 
for all His efforts and sufferings He drew upon Himself the im- 
placable hatred of the Jews. He was persecuted until He was 
made to die upon a cross like the worst of criminals. 

If it were possible to trace our ancestry up to the Reformation 
and beyond, most of us, if not all, might discover that we are the 
offspring of martyrs. In Germany, England, and Ireland, thou- 
sands upon thousands suffered persecution for the sake of Christ. 
They were robbed of house and home, were banished, put in prisons, 
or executed as criminals. Blood was shed in the Middle Ages in a 
manner more cruel and revolting than even in the early persecutions 
when the tormentors were misguided pagans who knew not God. 

All this suffering has been undergone for the sake of the same 
Faith which now, through the grace of God, is our blessed in- 
heritance. 

These two considerations show us what priceless gift our holy 
Faith is and how willing we should be at all times to defend our 
holy Faith, if need be, even with our blood. Countless others have 
given their life for their Faith. Should we think less of it than 
they ? 

To summarize our obligations towards our holy Faith let me say: 
we should know it, and show it. 

It is true, you learned your catechism from cover to cover; a 
pious mother taught you the very first lessons; a faithful parish 
priest spent years and years in preparing himself to teach you the 
way to Heaven. Then, in course of time, a final and thorough ex- 
planation of our holy Faith was given you when you were prepared 
to receive for the first time holy Communion. Since then you re- 
ceived special instructions by way of conferences, and general in- 
structions in sermons. All the instructions and sermons ever given 
are nothing else but an explanation of some one of the solemn and 
holy truths God has deigned to reveal to us. But, let me ask you, 
what do you remember of all the instructions you have received up 
to date? Possibly, you may be able to recall some little story that 
was given by way of example. The very application of it, how- 
ever, has escaped your memory. To learn in order to forget, 
means that all your efforts to stock your mind with knowledge has 
been a hopeless and thankless task. 

Are you still able to answer the ordinary questions that are asked 
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of us by Protestants? If you are told that you adore the Virgin 
Mary, are you able to explain the difference between adoration and 
veneration? If you are asked about indulgences, the Sacrament of 
penance, holy Mass, and the like, are you able to give an intelligent 
answer? There was a time when you did know these answers. If 
you do not now know what to say, you cannot any too soon look 
these questions up. Who knows but you might be asked any of 
these questions this very day. We should at all times be ready to 
give a reason for the Faith that is in us. 

Ask a man why he is a Republican or a Democrat, and he will 
give you one reason after another why he belongs to this party or 
that. Nor will he be satisfied without an effort to convince you that 
his party is the only party to which a man should belong. He will 
try to make you join his party. Now ask a man why he is a 
Catholic! What will he have to say! Will he be able to give his 
proofs, showing that there can be but one true Church, and that the 
Catholic Church is that one Church? Will he make any effort at 
all to make one single convert? “Why,” he will say, “that is the 
business of the priest.” Too many Catholics if asked why they are 
Catholics will have a puzzled look, and say they were brought up 
that way. And that is about all they will be able to say. 

It is a mistaken idea to think that only the priest is to know the 
Faith. It is not necessary for you to have the extensive knowledge 
of religious matters that is demanded of the priest; yet the elemen- 
tary knowledge of religion should be possessed by all. 

If the plain people knew and showed their holy Faith to better 
advantage there would be more conversions. You boys, in your 
shops and factories and stores, reach the very people that will steer 
clear of a priest whenever they see one a block away. Every one 
of you should be a little missionary in his own way. But how can 
you be one though unless you know your holy Faith? 

There is no need of beating around a bush. We must admit a 
widespread ignorance about holy Faith. Every Sunday some part 
of our holy religion is explained to the people: and how little they 
worry over missing a whole series of sermons! At every one of 
your conferences some part of your religious duties is explained to 
you: and how easily a conference is missed. ‘He who is of God 
will hear the word of God.” As to reading some book of instruc- 
tion, like “The Faith of our Fathers,” “The Following of Christ” 
or other books explaining the holy Faith in an able manner—that is 
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nowadays a scarcity. It is no longer fashionable to read such 
books. In the meantime, however, some cheap and trashy novel is 
more fascinating. Yellow papers, cheap magazines, the stage—all 
make one great, united effort to undermine Faith. Through these 
agencies people are given a wrong idea about religious matters. Sin 
is made to look like virtue, and virtue like foolishness. And, be- 
cause a Catholic owing to his ignorance in matters of Faith is unable 
to point out the mistakes of popular notions regarding our Faith, 
he begins to feel ashamed of his holy Faith. It is true, he still goes 
to church on Sundays, he receives the Sacraments from time to time, 
and he says his prayers, but all is done in a half-hearted way. He 
begins to think that sin is not so dreadful after all, and that all he 
ever learnt about God, Heaven and hell may be explained in more 
than one way. He sins against holy Faith every day, hardly realizing 
the danger of his position. Some of his forefathers suffered im- 
prisonment, banishment and even death rather than betray their 
Faith ; and he—he is as ready to exchange it as one would a coat. 

Ignorance in matters of Faith, so far as it is due to neglect or in- 
difference, is sinful. A sensible boy who must admit his knowledge 
has grown a trifle rusty, should by all means try to regain the 
knowledge he had of his holy Faith when he left school. With a 
little care and diligence he can easily regain it, and even widen his 
knowledge. But instead of adding to their knowledge of holy 
Faith, what will most of them do? They will destroy it by reading 
papers and books that make religion a mockery. 

From what has been said, you will easily understand that you are 
bound in conscience to have a practical knowledge of your holy 
Faith. The better you understand it, the better will you like it, 
and the more will you strive to live according to its rules. The less 
you know of your holy Faith, the greater is the danger of losing it. 

To know our holy Faith is only half our duty. We must also 
show it. Our every day life must be the outward sign of the in- 
ward Faith. Nor is it enough to simply live up to our holy Faith; 
we must confess our holy Faith in public whenever the glory of 
God or the salvation of our souls demand it. 

The world hates nothing more than a coward. In most cases it 
will be useless to hide our Faith. Our very conduct will reveal 
what we are. In many instances our very name will indicate our 
religion. 

This reminds me of a conversation I overheard some time ago at 
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a hotel. It happened that during a convention of Freemasons I 
sat next to a table that was reserved for Masons. A party of five 
sat down, when one of the number saw another friend, and beckoned 
him to come to them. He was introduced to the other four as a 
fellowmason. The new party had a very pronounced Irish accent, 
we will call him Sullivan, though that was not his real name. After 
the introduction, one of the party said in a joking way: “You must 
have been a Catholic at some time, judging from your name!” 
“No, I never was,” Sullivan replied. “But your name gives you 
away.” Poor Sullivan had a hard time trying to convince his new 
friends that it was his father who fallen away from the Church. 
Still he blushed and became essed. I doubt very much 
whether his new friends believed him at all. The manner in which 
he was teased for being an ex-Catholic must have been anything but 
agreeable to him. 

The mistrust that even walimeaning Protestants have in persons 
who are disloyal to their faith is easily explained. How can any 
man be true to his fellowman when he cannot be true to his God. 

Never be ashamed of showing your colors. You will be thought 
more of for that very reason. Your neighbors, your friends, your 
fellow workers and people you deal with, all know what you are. 
It would be the height of folly, then, to try to hide your religion. 
And, after all, a religious conviction that is not worth showing is 
not worth having. 

Let me repeat, in conclusion, that you should know your holy 
Faith and be willing to live up to it, and should show it, so that in 
time Christ may not feel ashamed of introducing you to His 
heavenly Father. 

















INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE WITH THE STEREOPTICON 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


Of the many different prayers the most excellent, the most sub- 
lime, the best is the Our Father, the Lord’s Prayer. 


I. Ficture: Pater noster 


This prayer is the most excellent (1) On account of its origin; 
(2) Because of its form. 

1. On account of its origin, for it comes from our Divine 
Saviour Jesus Christ Himself. When the Apostles and disciples 
begged Jesus to teach them how to pray, He said: “When you 
pray, then pray thus: ‘Our Father, who art in heaven,’” etc. 

2. The Our Father is the most excellent prayer on account of 
its form, for it contains in a few brief words the most important 
and profound truths. It is a prayer suitable for every necessity 
and circumstance of life, and is understood by every one. 

For this reason it is particularly effective. It is the universal 
prayer of the entire Christian Church in all parts of the world, 
and is regarded as a Sacramental. 

The Lord’s Prayer contains a short preface and seven petitions. 

The words, “Our Father, who art in Heaven,” are the preface. 
Then follow seven petitions. 

If we take a glance in general at the contents of the Our Father 
we find there reference to God’s glory, His Kingdom, His will, 
solicitude for the necessary temporal goods, deliverance from temp- 
tations and sin, from temporal and eternal evil. 

Our task upon earth is: To know God and to love Him. To 
this the first petition refers: “Hallowed be Thy name.” 

Furthermore, it is our duty to glorify God, to strive after God’s 
kingdom in Heaven, as well as for the spreading of God’s kingdom 
upon earth. The second petition is, therefore: “Thy kingdom 
come.” The fulfilling of His holy Will leads us to Heaven, the 
kingdom of God. For this reason we pray in the third petition: 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” For our support 
upon earth we stand in need of temporal things, such as food, 
clothing, etc. Hence we pray for these in the fourth petition: 





* The slides needed for these instructions, as also stereopticon equipment, 
may be obtained from the publisher of this magazine. Write for catalog. 
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“Give us this day our daily bread.” It may happen that we repay 
God’s paternal goodness with ingratitude and sin. And, as sin 
closes Heaven against us, we pray, in the fifth petition, “Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 
We desire God to guard us, not only from sin itself, but also from 
the occasion of sin; therefore we pray, in the sixth petition, “Lead 
us not into temptation.” Finally, in the seventh petition, we pray 
to be delivered from all evil of soul and body. 


II, Picture: Our Father, who art in heaven 


THE PREFACE.—What does the word Father remind us of? 

That God is our Father, and that we, therefore, ought to pray 
to Him with childlike reverence, love, and confidence. 

We are told to pray to God and call Him Father, to express our 
childlike reverence. Although God is our loving Father, still He 
is also the Supreme Lord of Heaven and earth, and this fills us 
with holy reverence. This reverence should not be servile, but 
childlike. We should pray to God with love, for as a father is 
filled with infinite love for the child, so also the child should be 
filled with love for his father. The father’s love for his child 
should inspire the latter with confidence that the Divine Father 
will hear the prayer if it is for the child’s welfare. God requires 
this love from us. He desires to be called Father. 

Why do we say Our Father, and not My Father? 

Because, as God is the Father of all men, we all are His children, 
and should, therefore, love one another as brothers, and pray for 
one another. 

All men, rich and poor, high and low, prince and pauper, are 
alike before God, children of one Father, brothers and sisters. 
For this reason we do not pray in a selfish manner for ourselves 
alone, but for all of us. St. Augustine says: “We should gather 
from these words that our neighbor’s welfare should concern us 
as much as our own.” Thus the first two words of the Our Father 
preach to us the great commandment of the love of God and of 
our neighbor. 

Why do we add the words, “Who art in heaven”? 

To call to our mind, (1) That God, though He is everywhere, 
dwells especially in Heaven, where we hope to see Him one day 
face to face. (2) That we are but pilgrims upon earth, and that 
our true home is in Heaven; and (3) That when we pray, we 
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must detach our hearts from all earthly things, and raise them up 
to Heaven. 


Ill, Picture: Hallowed be thy Name 


THE FIRST PETITION: “Hallowed be Thy Name?’ 

In the first petition we ask that the name of God may not be 
profaned or blasphemed, that God may be rightly known, loved, 
and honored by us and by all men. God, His omnipotence, justice, 
and goodness should be made known and glorified. To this end 
God created the visible world, so that in created things we may 
perceive His glory and magnitude, and praise His holy name. 

But not only by us shall the name of God be hallowed, but also 
by others. 

The first petition includes our desire, (1) That others also may 
not profane the name of God; (2) That they, too, may attain to a 
knowledge of the true God; and, (3) Glorify God evermore in 
word and deed. 


IV. Picture: Thy kingdom come 


THE SECOND PETITION: “Thy kingdom come!” 

In the second petition we ask: (1) that the kingdom of God, 
the Church, may be more and more extended upon earth; (2) that 
the kingdom of Divine grace and love may be established in our 
hearts, so that (3) after this life we may all be admitted into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

The Saviour Himself called the Church upon earth His kingdom; 
sometimes He spoke of the kingdom of God in us. We pray also 
for the kingdom of truth—God’s kingdom outside us; the kingdom 
of grace and justice—the kingdom of God within us; and the 
kingdom of salvation—the realm of God above us. 

The kingdom of God upon earth, the Church, is extended prin- 
cipally by missionary work. For this reason we should (1) Sup- 
port the Church to the best of our ability; (2) Thank God fre- 
quently and with our whole heart, that He has, without any merit 
on our part, admitted us into this kingdom; (3) Ask God for the 
grace to persevere in this kingdom; (4) Promise God to establish 
the kingdom of virtue and justice in ourselves and to strengthen 
it evermore. God Himself desires to dwell in us and reign in us, 
therefore we should above all things seek the kingdom of God 
and His justice. ; 

There is yet another kingdom, the kingdom of sin, of vice, and 
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the evil spirit. This kingdom must be exterminated, destroyed, 
annihilated. 

We. ask, further, that God may lead us after this life into the 
kingdom of everlasting bliss. This kingdom, however, according 
to Jesus’ own words, suffers violence, i. ¢., it takes labor and effort 
to attain it. 

And not only during life, but at the hour of death as well, we 
should pray, “Thy kingdom come,” i. e., “Admit us into Thy 
heavenly kingdom.” 


V. Picture: Thy Will be done 


THE THIRD PETITION.—In the third petition we ask that 
we and all men may do the will of God on earth, as faithfully and 
cheerfully as the angels and saints do it in Heaven. 

If we wish to attain eternal happiness in the kingdom of God, 
a condition and a means thereto is the fulfilling of God’s will. 
Jesus said, “Not every one that says to me, Lord, Lord! shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my heavenly Father.” God revealed to us in the Old Law His 
holy will, in the Ten Commandments, and Jesus, in the New Law, 
has reaffirmed the Ten Commandments. Jesus said, “I am not 
<ome to abolish the law and the prophets, but to bring them to 
perfection.” The Divine Will should be done promptly, faithfully, 
and cheerfully, as the angels and saints do it in Heaven. This we 
.are unable to do without God’s grace, the more so as our wills, in 
consequence of original sin, are inclined more to evil than to good. 
‘We should, then, not only make a resolution to do God’s will, but 
we should also pray to God for the grace thereto. This petition 
reminds us also of the sufferings that God sends us in His wisdom. 
In such sufferings we must pray with Jesus in the Garden of 
Olives, “Father, not my will, but Thine be done.” 


VI. Picture: Give us this day our daily bread 


THE FOURTH PETITION.—We ask in this petition that 
God give us all that is necessary for our soul and body. As man 
consists of body and soul, so has he two kinds of necessities: cor- 
poral and spiritual. For this reason Jesus teaches us to ask for 
the necessities of the body and of the soul, with the words, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” This petition, however, is not to 
be taken as if we were merely to ask for bread or for our bodily 
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nourishment, but by the word bread is understood everything that 
belongs to our corporal wants and welfare, for man can, as a rule, 
do good only while he is in strength and good health. There are 
people who have everything in abundance, and they may think 
they have nothing to ask for. But they also are subject to adversity 
and illness, as well as the poor man. 

The word give in this petition does not mean that we expect God 
to look after our needs without effort on our own part. 

We only ask in humility that God may bless our labor with good 
results. You know there are some poor people who, no matter 
how hard they work, do not seem able to get along. God in his 
wisdom knows what is best for all of us; still we may pray to be 
blessed with success. 

We say, Give us, praying not only for ourselves, but also for 
others. We ask for bread, not for costly food, but only for that 
which is most necessary. We add to our petition the word diet 4 
so as to remind us that our heart ought not to be occupied with 
undue solicitude for the morrow, but that we ask God for that 
which we need to-day. The words of Holy Scripture remind us 
of this, “Let us not be solicitous for the next day, for each day has 
its own cares.” 

Besides the bread as nourishment of our body, there is a bread 
for the soul, manna, the bread of Heaven, the most Holy Eucharist. 
We also should desire this bread, and we ask God for this, too. 
The Word of God also is nourishment for the soul, for Jesus says, 
“Man lives not only from bread, but from every word that pre- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God.” “I am the Bread of Life, they 
who come to me will not hunger for evermore.” Let us, then, pray 
confidently and devoutly for that which we require daily for body 
and soul, and let us cheerfully share what we have with the poor. 


VII, Picture: Forgive us our trespasses 


THE FIFTH PETITION: “Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.” 

This petition consists of two parts: a supplication and a promise. 
The supplication says, “Forgive us our trespasses!” The protitise 
is, “As we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

The faults we have committed should fill us with sorrow and 
contrition. In contrition we should ask forgiveness. Furthermore, 
we pray not only for the forgiveness of our own sins, but also 
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for the forgiveness of our neighbor’s sins. To obtain forgiveness 
of our sins, and to remove the enmity between us and God, the 
chief condition is that we promise God earnestly and sincerely 
that we forgive those that have offended us. He, therefore, who 
has not the intention and the sincere will to forgive his enemy from 
his heart, lies in his prayer. This petition should banish all hatred, 
all ill-will, all animosity from our hearts, so that we may deserve 
God’s grace and mercy. 


Vl, Picture: Lead us not into temptation 


THE SIXTH PETITION: “Lead us not into temptation.” 

We ask that God remove from us all temptations, all occasions 
of sin, or, at least, give us sufficient grace to resist them. 

The resistance to temptation causes a struggle, and every struggle 
tires us. Therefore, we must be on our guard, in order that temp- 
tation may not overcome our strength. Jesus exhorts us to this 
with the words, “Watch ye and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation.” If we ask God to avert temptation from us, we 
must, of course, not wilfully seek out occasions of sin, be they 
persons or places, remembering the words, “He who seeks the 
danger shall perish in it.” If we have God to help our own earnest 
effort we can not fail to gain the victory; hence, we must beg God’s 
assistance. 

Why does God permit us to be tempted? 

1. To keep us humble. 2. To increase our zeal for virtue 
and our own merits. 

Everything that God sends us tends to our good, and His paternal 
love does not permit anything to happen to His children which 
is not best for them. Thus temptation teaches us to know our 
weaknesses, leads us to self-knowledge, and to confidence in God. 
Without temptation there would be no combat; without combat 
no victory. Holy Scripture says, “God will not tempt you above 
your strength.” Every temptation which man overcomes increases 
his merits. 

Precaution requires watchfulness in temptation. To watchfulness 
we must add prayer, that God may give us strength to overcome 
temptation. The best way to combat temptations by inclination 
is to practise the opposite virtues. The temptation to unbelief 
should be met by an act of faith; the temptation to intemperance 
by fasting, etc. 

















THE LORD’S PRAYER 


IX. Picture: Deléver us from evil 


THE SEVENTH PETITION: “Deliver us from evil.” 

We pray that God preserve us from all evil of soul and body, 
especially from sin and eternal damnation. 

“From evil” means from that which separates us from God. 
Everything is good that corresponds to God’s holy will and leads 
us to God. We call also the sufferings of this world evils, because 
they are the consequences of sin. We ask, then, in the seventh 
petition that God will preserve us from the real evil—sin—and 
its disastrous consequences, eternal damnation, and temporal evils, 
as sickness, war, poverty, famine, etc. We should not, however, 
put this request unconditionally, but only on condition that if it is 
best for us, which God in His wisdom alone knows. 

At the end of the Our Father, as also of other prayers, we join 
the word “Amen.” This means “So be it!” This little word 
expresses our confidence and our ardent desire to be heard. We 
may be confident of being heard because God by virtue of His 
omnipotence can give us every good, by virtue of His goodness 
will give us every good, and by virtue of His faithfulness intends 
to give us every good. 

The desire of being heard lies in prayer itself, for if we did not 
so desire we would not pray. 

The application of this instruction is that we should say the 
Lord’s prayer with reverential attention, remembering that we have 
received it from our Divine Redeemer Himself. We may not only 
recite the entire Our Father, but repeat its particular petitions on 
suitable occasions, for instance, “Thy will be done!” “Hallowed 
be thy name,” or “Lead us not into temptation.” 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


LACK OF INTENTION IN A SEMINARIAN. 


A Seminarian in Minor Orders was long in doubt whether he 
should receive the Sub-Deaconate or return to the state of freedom 
enjoyed by the laity. When the day of ordination approached 
he still remained in doubt, but finally determined to take the Sub- 
Deaconate, reasoning that, if afterwards he wished to return to 
the world and marry, he could be entirely freed by a dispensation. 

The disposition of a Seminarian is bad if he lacks the firm 
wish to do, with divine grace, whatever he can, morally speaking, 
to observe faithfully the vow of chastity made in ordination. 
For he who vows perpetual chastity to God and solemnly dedicates 
himself to the service of the Church, implicitly binds himself to 
bring about no necessity whereby God and the Church are, morally 
speaking, forced to renounce by a dispensation the right to him 
which is theirs. And a considerable neglect to have the wish 
would constitute a grave fault. But the Seminarian would be 
guilty of no fault if by foreseeing the possibility of a dispensation, 
he would free his mind effectively from the great anxiety by which 
the fear of not persevering would trouble him, especially if the 
confessor should judge that he could approach the Altar with a 
tranquil mind, since he was fit to perform the duties of so high a 
state. 
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